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WRITING INSTRUCTION FOR LIMITED ENGLISH 
PROFICIENT STUDENTS: 
A SURVEY OF TEACHERS' PERCEPTIONS 

Laurie R. Weaver 
Yolanda N. Padrdn 

Abstract 

Improving writing instruction for Hispanic limited English 
proficient (LEP) students in our nations schools is of concern to 
educators today. Since teachers teach what they perceive to be 
important (Mayer, 1985; Nespor, 1985), it is essential to identify 
whether instruction in process-oriented writing strategies is 
perceived to be a worthwhile approach by teachers who work with 
LEP students. This, study, therefore, examines whether teachers 
perceive instruction in process or product-oriented writing strate- 
gics as more importar.i to teach to LEP students. The subjects in 
the present study were 52 elementary school teachers of ESL 
students. The Writing Strategy Survey (WSS) was administered to 
all the teachers. The WSS is a four-point Likert-type scale 
questionnaire consisting of 28 product and process strategies that 
have previously been identified by research as those used by 
English-monolingual and bilingual students during the composing 
process (see e.g., Padr6n & Bermudez, 1988). Results of the 
survey indicate teachers perceived process -oriented strategies as 
the most important to teach LEP students. 

Improving writing instruction for Hispanic limited English proficient 
(LEP) students in our nations schools is of concern to educators today. 
Achievement scores, in general, for the LEP student are low (Lindholm. 1990). 
Writing, in particular, has been found to be a difficult task for students attending 
school in their second language. Writing is a difficult task for the LEP student 
because it is, as Cummins (1988) describes, a context-reduced task. A context- 
reduced task is characterized by reliance on linguistic clues to meaning and on 
knowledge of the language itself, in comparison, a context-embedded task is one 
in which the participants arc able to negotiate the meaning and receive feedback 
about whether the message has been understood. There arc many situational and 
contextual clues to aid understanding of context-embedded tasks, however, the 
opposite is true of context-reduced tasks. Writing, then, is a context-reduced task 
for LEP students since there are few contextual clues to aid the student and a 
high degree of knowledge of the language is required. 

Instruction in process writing, an approach whereby students learn to 
sec writing as a cyclical process in which development of writing skills < ccurs 
through trial and error (Connor, 1987; Silbcrman, 1989), has been found to 
improve the writing skills of monolirgual English-speaking students (Calkins, 
1983; Graves, 1983; Scardamalia, 1984). Often, instructional practices that 
have been found to be successful for the monolingual, English-speaking students 
h^vc also been found to be useful with LEP students (e.g., Padron, 1991, 1992). 

This present study, therefore, was designed to survey inscrvicc teachers 
about their perceptions of process and product-oriented writing. Since teachers 
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teach what they perceive to be important and what they think is most beneficial 
for itheir students (Mayer, 1985; Nespor, 1985), it is important to identify 
whether instruction in process-oriented writing is perceived to be a worthwhile 
approach by teachers who work with LEP students. More specifically, this 
study examined whether teachers of ESL students consider it more important to 
teach students to use product-oriented strategies such as being concerned with 
neatness of the paper, thinking about spelling, and focusing on grammar (see 
e.g., Padr6n & Bermudez, 1988) or process-oriented strategies such as planning 
and revising (Krapels, 1990). It is hypothesized that preservice and in service 
teachers, who teach ESL students, will perceive process-oriented strategy 
instruction as an effective approach for teaching writing to their students. 

Process Writi ng Instruction 

A distinction can be made between the traditional, product-centered 
model of teaching writing and the recent, process-centered approach. According 
to Connor (1987), the product-centered model stresses the importance of style. 
Writing is considered linear and students are taught to determine the end point of 
their writing before they even begin to write. The product itself is the goal of 
the writing task with this approach. In contrast, the process-centered approach to 
writing instruction emphasizes writing as a cyclical process (Connor, 1987). 
Instruction is concerned with encouraging students to write for real people and 
for real purposes (Graves, 1983). Thus, students taught with a process approach 
learn to consider audience, purpose, and context of writing (Connor, 1987; Roen, 
1989). 

Silberman (1989) describes the cyclical nature of writing as consisting 
of a variety of activities, namely, planning, drafting, conferring, revising, and 
drafting again. The author stresses that this in not something that can be taught 
as a step-by-step procedure but is better characterized as recursive in nature. Both 
Graves (1983) and Silberman (1989) describe the first stage of writing as a 
preparation period in which writers daydream, doodle, read, and think about what 
they are going to say. The drafting stage is one of selecting words and phrases, 
composing, rereading one's writing, and composing again. After rereading and 
conferring with others, writers revise their work, which results in expanding and 
refining the content (Calkins, 1983). This is the third stage. Finally, editing 
occurs and the correct structural form is focused upon (Silberman, 1989). 
Throughout the composing process, writers move and forth through the various 
stages until the final version is published and shared with others (Calkins, 
1983). 

Writing Strategics Research 

In order to assist students to become better writers, researchers have also 
examined what strategies writers use as they write and which strategics lead the 
writer to be considered successful or unsuccessful. A variety of terms arc used to 
describe these writers, among them: expert and novice (Scardamalia & Bcrcitcr, 
1986); proficient and inexperienced (Hall, 1990); and basic and competent 
(Monahan, 1984). The expert writer has been found to use process strategics 
(set, Table 1) such as planning, translating, and revising when writing (Humes, 
1983), whereas the novice writer focuses on product strategies such as being 
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concerned with spelling and mechanics (Monahan, 1984; Scardamalia & Bereiter 
1986). 

Planning is a thinking process engaged in throughout the composing 
process. According to Humes (1983), setting goals, organizing content, and 
prewriting activities such as making notes and mapping, are all aspects of 
planning. Expert writers have been found to engage in some type of planning of 
what they were going to write before writing (Scardamalia & Bereiter, 1986). In 
addition, they use a wide range of activities when planning; while, the novice 
writers us "swer to no planning activities before writing. 

Translating refers to writing, drafting, and transcribing while 
composing (Humes, 1983). According to Humes (1983), translating is the 
process of changing meaning from thought to graphic representation, both of 
which are forms of symbolization. Years of practice with handwriting, spelling, 
and grammar allow the writer to automatize these skills making translating a 
quick endeavor. Research, for example, has found that expert writers are able to 
write quickly with spelling and punctuation being automatised, whereas novice 
writers were slower and became bogged down wif.h mechanics (Monahan, 1984; 
Scardamalia & Bereiter, 1986) 

In a process-oriented approach to teaching writing, revision 
encompasses not only surface level changes, but lexical and discourse level ones 
as well (Connor & Farmer, 1990). Revising not only consists of editing tasks 
such as correcting spelling and punctuation, it also consists of rewriting sections 
of the composition by reorganizing the content and/or adding new material. In 
regards to revisions, revising was found to occur across all drafts in the work of 
the expert writers (Hal!, 1990; Monahan, 1984; Scardamalia & Bereiter, 1986). 
Their revisions changed entire sentences rather than just words (Hall, 1990; 
Monahan, 198a') and transformed the meaning of what they had written 
(Scardamalia & Bereiter, 1986). In contrast, f.he novice writers were more likely 
to see revision as a last-draft-only activity (Hall, 1990; Monahan, 1990) and 
novice writers tended to focus on cosmetic changes instead of content ones (Hall, 
1990). 

Limited English Proficient Students and Process Writing 

Research conducted with self-report surveys or think-aloud protocols has 
exttminsd the strategies that LEP elementary, secondary, and university level 
studtnts report using when writing (Padr6n & Bermudcz, 1988; Raimes, 1985). 
Padr6n and Bermudez (1988), for example, examined the writing strategies that 
elementary and secondary students in traditional, English monolingual and in 
bilingual/ESL classes reported using when writing. Using a self-report 
questionnaire, Padr6n and Bermudcz (1988) surveyed 866 elementary and 
secondary students. They found that students in the traditional (i.e., all English 
monolingual) classrooms reported using significantly more process strategics 
than did the students in the ESL classrooms. Nonetheless, all students in the 
study reported using more product strategies than process strategies. Similarly, 
using a think-aloud protocol approach whertby students describe into a tape 
recorder what they are doing as they write, Raimes (1985) examined the writing 
strategies of LEP students in a college level developmental composition course. 
The findings of this quasi-experimental study were similar to those of Padr6n and 
Bermudez (1988) in that the subjects in Raimes* study also reported using few 
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process strategies when they wrote. In the Raimes' study, for example, students 
showed little awareness of audience, even when the audience was specified. 
Raimes (1985) noted that the students spent little time in prewriting/planning 
their writing and they also spent little time revising and rarely wrote a new draft. 
In addition, most of the students' revisions were found to be of the surface type. 
Thus, the work of Padr6n and Bermudez (1988) and of Raimes (1985) indicates 
that some LEP students are not using strategies that have been found to be 
effective for monolingual English-speaking students. 

Several experimental and case studies have found that a process 
approach did indeed lead to more effective writing being produced by LEP 
students (Bermudez & Prater, 1990; Edelsky, 1982, 1986; Urzua, .1987). 
According to Graves (1983), conferences are an essential part of the writing 
process. The presence of a listener often encourages the students to become 
readers of their own texts (Calkins, 1983) and these interactions between the 
listeners and the writers often lead to revisions in the writers' work. Urzua 
(1987), for example, examined me effect peer conferencing had on LEP students' 
writing. The researchers met with four upper elementary Asian students for 45 
minutes, once a week, for 15 weeks. During this time period, the students 
engaged in peer conferences. The resultant writing pieces produced by these 
students were analyzed in regards to their sense of audience, sense of voice, and 
sense of power in writing. The results indicated a growth in the students' 
writing in all three areas. 

Edelsky (1982, 1986) using writing samples from 524 students in three 
bilingual classes found that using the writing process helped students to have an 
understanding of audience. In this study, the students were enrolled in a 
program that emphasized writing for real purposes for a variety of audiences 
(Edelsky, 1982). Many students' compositions were found to take into account 
their audience as demonstrated by use of arrows and other marks to show the 
reader where to read next, or where a word should be added when reading. The 
students also seemed to differentiate between readers who were insiders and 
outsiders and provided outsiders with more precise information. 

In terms of planning to write, one strategy that has been used 
effectively with monolingual-English-speaking students is mapping. Mapping, 
as described by Calkins (1983), is a prewriting task that is often also used to 
stimulate discussion during a reading lesson. Bermudez and Prater (1990) studied 
the effect of that instruction in mapping on LEP students' writing. In their 
quusi-expcrimental study, the same teacher presented three, two day reading 
lessons based on three different stories in a basal reader to two groups of LEP 
students. One group received a traditional reading lesson while the other group 
engaged in a mapping activity. Both groups wrote a paragraph at the end of the 
lesson. Although no significant differences were found in regards to the 
students' fluency (number of words and main ideas) nor in organization of their 
writing, a significant difference was fouH in elaboration. The results indicated 
that the students who had been instructed with mapping produced more 
elaboration in their paragraphs. That is, they had included more ideas that went 
beyond the text material (as determ led by two independent readings of each 
essay by two trained graduate students). The researchers concluded that perhaps 
representing concepts graphically aids the LEP writers to elaborate upon their 
discussion of materials. Through mapping activities, their prior knowledge may 
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be activated and linkages with the new knowledge may be formed. Results from 
these studies in (Bermudez & Prater, 1990; Edelsky, 1982, 1986; Urzua , 1987) 
indicate that writing process instruction may improve the writing produced by 
the ESL students. 

The Role of the Teacher 

The change from a product-oriented approach to writing instruction to a 
process-oriented approach, also changes the role of the teacher. When the focus 
is on the end product, the teacher is seen as the "editor with the red pen" 
(Connelly, 1990). That is, the teachers role is to examine a student's paper for 
grammatical errors, mark the errors with a red pen, then allow the student to 
recopy the composition making the indicated corrections. With a process- 
oriented approach to teaching writing, the teacher's role changes from editor to 
facilitator. 

In a process-oriented approach to writing, the teacher's role is to 
facilitate the student's writing by focusing on the content first (Beeker, 1981; 
Calkins, 1983; Chew, 1984; Connelly, 1990; Graves, 1983; McKay, 1983). 
Research investigating the instruction received by LEP students, however, has 
fourjd that the emphasis is stilt being placed on form rather than content (Zamel, 
1987,1990). Zamel (1987, 1990) , for example, has found that, in contrast to 
what pedagogy says is effective writing instruction, writing is still strictly 
controlled by the teacher. Language skills tend to be hierarchically sequenced in 
the classrooms of the ESL students and writing is the last of the four language 
skills to be introduced to the students 

In order to assist students in developing their writing skills, teachers 
using a process approach to writing instruction should make no assumptions 
regarding the students' abilities (Chew, 1984; McKay, 1983). The language of 
the students should be enhanced by reading to them, asking them questions, and 
exposing them to a variety of forms of writing (McKay, 1983). Finally, 
Connelly, (1990) and McKay (1983) stress that students need to learn to evaluate 
their own writing. Through individual conferences with the teacher and with 
peer group conferences, students are provided the opportunity to practice revising 
their own work (Calkins, 1983; Graves, 1983). 

If students are to be able to use process writing strategies effectively, 
they must be instructed in their use (Chew, 1984; McKay, 1983). Therefore, the 
teacher's role is to give students practice in writing for different audiences and for 
different purposes. Considering the changing role of the teacher in a process 
oriented approach to teaching writing and the lack of instruction using this 
process in classrooms with ESL students, it is important to examine teachers' 
perceptions towards the product-process strategies. 

The present study surveyed in service teachers about their perceptions 
of writing strategies that are important to teach to LEP students. It is 
hypothesized that in service teachers, who teach ESL studcnls, will pcu'eive 
process-oriented strategy instruction as an effective approach for teaching writing 
to their students. This may be particularly true for these participants, since they 
arc all currently enrolled in courses at the university and have been exposed to 
this approach. 
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Method 



Subjects 



The subjects in the present study were 52 elementary school teachers of 
ESL students. These participants were in service teachers that were all enrolled 
in graduate level courses at the university. The university is an upper division 
institution located in the southwest region of the United States. There were 5 
males and 47 females. The ages of the participants were as follows: 40% were 
between the ages of 26 -35; 30% were between 36-45 years of age; 22% were 
between the ages of 18-25; and 8% were older than 45 years of age. 
Approximately half (51.9%) of the participants were Caucasian; 34.6 % were of 
Mexican American heritage; 3.8% were African American; while Native 
American (1.9%) and Asian/Pacific Islander (1.9%) each accounted for less than 
two percent of the teachers surveyed. 

Slightly more than half (57.1 %) of the teachers had less than one year 
teaching experience in an ESL program. Teachers with 1-3 years of teaching 
experience comprised 24.5% of the teachers surveyed; 12.2% had between 4-6 
years of teaching experience in an ESL classroom; and 6.1% of thp teachers had 
been teaching in an ESL classroom for 7-10 years. None of the teachers had 
experience teaching in an ESL classroom for more than 10 years. However, the 
total number of years that these subjects has been teaching reflected a more 
experienced population. For example, 27.5% had taught less than one year; 
23.5% had taught 1-3 years; 15.7 C ,:- had taught 4-6 years; 19.6 had 7-10 years of 
teaching experience; and 13.7% had over 10 years of teaching experience. 

More than half of the in service teachers (69.4%) were in the process of 
completing their bilingual/ESL certification. Of the remaining teachers 
surveyed, 22.4% had completed their bilingual/ESL certification between 1987- 
1992, while 8.2% had completed certification between 1975-1980. None of the 
participants were certified before 1980. 

Instrument 

The Writing Strategy Survey (WSS) was administered to all the 
teachers. The instrument was adapted from the Writing Skills Inventory 
designed by Padr6n and Bermudez (1988). The WSS is a four-point Likcrl-type 
scale questionnaire consisting of three sections. The first section provides 
demographic information about the teachers who participated in the study. Items 
on the demographic questionnaire included gender, age, grade level taught, 
number of years taught in ESL classrooms and total number of years teaching. 
Section 2 of the WSS lists 28 strategies that previously been identified by 
current research as those used by English-monolingual and bilingual students 
during the composing process (see e.g., Padr6n & Bermudez, 1988). Twenty- 
one of the items describe strategies that have been identified as process-oriented 
strategics. Seven items described strategies identified as product-oriented 
strategics. Product and process strategies were randomly placed throughout the 
survey. In this section, subjects respond on a four-point scale indicating the 
importance they placed on teaching students to use each strategy. The scale 
consisted of: (Ij not important, (2) somewhat important, (3) important, (4) very 
important. The third section listed the same set of strategies again and asked the 
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respondents to rate each strategy in terms of how difficult each one would be to 
teach to LEP students. The scale consisted of: (1) not difficult, (2) somewhat 
difficult, (3) difficult, (4) very difficult, and (5) don't know. An estimated 
reliability coefficient of .70 was obtained on the survey using the Kuder- 
Richardson 20 formula. 

Procedures 

The Writing Strategy Survey (WSS) was administered J>y the 
researchers to the teachers during class time at the beginning of ths semester. 
The survey took approximately 20 minutes to complete. 

Results 

Table 1 reports the means, standard deviations for all variables. A 
score of 4 indicates that teachers perceived this strategy to be "Very Important"; 
3 indicates that the strategy -is "Important"; 2 "Somewhat Important", and 1 
"Not Important". In terms of the strategies that teachers' perceived as important 
to teach ESL students, the following three strategies received the highest ratings: 
Have Students Use Their Own Experiences (M= 3.55; SD = .67); Concentrate on 
Ideas and not Words (M= 3.48; £I>=.58); and Jot Down Ideas While Writing 
(M= 3.29; SD= .72). The least important strategies, according to the teachers 
were: Focus on Spelling /Mechanics (M= 1.67; SD= .83); Change 
Spelling/Mechanics During Writing (M= 1.59; SD= .75); and Finish Quickly 
(M=1.29;3D=.57). 
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Tabic I: Means and Standard Deviations of Teachers' Perceptions of the 
Importance of Teaching Writing Strategies to LEP Students 



Strategies 


M 


S 


Plan Goals of the Story 


3.11 


.89 


Think of Words in the Native Language 


2.94 


83 


Say Story to Themselves Before Writing 


2.86 


.93 


Write Neatly 


2.06 


1.01 


Have Students Use Own Experiences 


3.53 


1.70 


Think About the Reader 


3.00 


.72 


Guess the Spelling of a Word 


2.83 


.95 


Begin to Write Immediately 


1.83 


.91 


Finish Quickly 


1.25 


.55 


Focus on Spelling/Mechanics 


1.69 


.82 


Revise Stories after Completion 


2.63 


1.03 


Focus on What the Teacher Wants 


2.22 


1.90 


Use the Dictionary to Check Spelling 


1.86 * 


1.05 


Think in Native Language; Translate to English 


2.58 


.84 


Look up Words in the Dictionary When Finished 


2.39 


.96 


Imitate Styles of Good Writers 


2.50 


1.06 


Use Imagery 


3.25 


.77 


Get Help from Other Students 


2.78 


.83 


Concentrate on Idea, not Words 


3.44 


.56 


Jot Down Ideas While Writing 


3.33 


.72 


Change Spelling/Mechanics During Writing 


1.47 


.65 


Talk About Ideas to Others 


3.11 


.79 


Revise to Change Meaning 


2.22 


.80 


Revise to Facilitate Reader Understanding 


2.50 


.91 


Change Plans Before Starting 


1.67 


.79 


Thhk of New Ideas After Writing Begins 


2.17 


1 .00 


Think of New Ideas After Writing is Complete 


2.17 


.85 


Write About What is Easiest for Them to Say Aloud 


2.28 


1.11 



Key: 

l=not important 
2=somcwhat important 
3=important 
4=vcry important 
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It must be pointed out that the following results need to be interpreted 
with caution, since the number (n= 52) of subjects participating in this study is 
small. 

Analysis of variance (ANOVA) was conducted to determine if there were 
differences in teachers' perceptions depending on their total number of years of 
teaching experience. In addition, an ANOVA was also conducted to determine 
whether there were differences in teachers' perceptions of writing strategies 
according to the number of years that they had been teaching LEP students. 

The ANOVA results indicated that there were few statistically 
significant differences in teachers' perceptions of writing strategies according to 
the total number of years of teaching experience. Overall, the ANOVA results 
indicated statistically significant differences for the following writing strategics: 
Guess the Spelling of a Word; Use the Dictionary to Check Spelling; Revise to 
Facilitate Reader Understanding; and Change Plans Before Starting. Generally, 
teachers' with a greater number of years of teaching experience perceived these 
strategies more important than teachers with less teaching experience. For the 
strategy, Guess the Spelling of a Word, teachers with less than a year of teaching 
experience perceived this strategy as being less important than teacher who have 
had one or more years of teaching experience. Use the Dictionary to Check 
Spelling was similarly viewed as less important by teachers with fewer years of 
experience than by those with more (>3) teaching experience. The strategies, 
Revise to Facilitate Reader Understanding and Change Plans Before Starting were 
perceived by teachers with the greatest number of years (>7) of leaching 
experience as being more important than by teachers with fewer years (<6) of 
teaching experience. 

There were very few statistically significant differences when examining 
by the number of years teaching LEP students . There were only two strategics 
that were statistically significant different: Revise to Change Meaning and 
Revise to Facilitate Reader Understanding. For Revise to Change Meaning, less 
experienced teachers (less than a year to 6 years) perceived this strategy as less 
important than teachers who had taught for more than seven years. For the 
strategy, Revise to Change Meaning and Revise to Facilitate Reader 
Understanding teachers with three or less years of teaching perceived this strategy 
as being less important than teachers who have taught for seven or more years. 

Discussion 

Overall, teachers who participated in this study perceived process- 
oriented strategics as the most important to teach LEP students. There were, 
however, three process-oriented strategics that teachers did not consider important 
and found difficult to teach. These included Imitating Styles of Good Writers, 
Revising to Change Meaning, and Changing Plans Before Starting to Write. 
These results differ from previous studies which have indicated that instruction in 
process-oriented strategics is not taking place in ESL classrooms. A possible 
explanation for the findings in the present study may be that all the teachers arc 
enrolled in graduate level courses, and perhaps they have had the opportunity to 
learn about process-oriented instruction in writing. Therefore, these teachers 
may be more aware of the importance of these strategics, than teachers who have 
been in the field for many years without having received additional training. 
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It is interesting to note that the years of teaching experience had little 
effect on teachers' perceptions of writing strategies. The present study did 
indicate a few differences that were related to years of experience. The differences 
found in this study, however, must be viewed with caution. The results of this 
study are limited in that the sample was small and homogeneous population. 
Future studies need to examine the perceptions of a larger more diverse 
population of educators. Also, research needs to be conducted to help determine 
the extent to which teacher training affects teachers 1 implementation of strategy 
instruction. In addition, future studies need to examine whether the strategies 
that teachers view as important are the ones that are actually being taught vo 
LEP students in their classrooms. In addition to observational studies that 
identify the strategies actually being taught by teachers, research also needs to 
examine the extent to which and how frequently are these strategies taught to 
LEP students. This type of information can help in developing more appropriate 
teacher training programs for teachers of LEP students. 
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CURRICULUM EXTENSION FOR 
THE GIFTED AND TALENTED STUDENT 
WITH LIMITED ENGLISH PROFICIENCY 

Judith A. Mfirquez 
Cheryl B. Sawyer 

Abstract 

This paper offers suggestions for meeting the needs of gifted 
and talented (GT) limited English proficient (LEP) student through 
an extension of the differentiated curriculum. An overview of the 
differentiated curriculum and issues which must be addressed in 
meeting the needs of the GT/LEP student are presented. Teaching 
strategies and methods which can be used in the instruction of 
GT/LEP students, as well as recommended teacher characteristics, 

are also included. 

Although no specific prepackaged curriculum can be recom- 
mended to meet the needs of GT/LEP students, the criteria dis- 
cussed in this article should be included in developing strategies 
which impact their instruction. The curriculum, when extended uti- 
lizing the recommended criteria, should provide the necessary 
foundation for cognitive and linguistic development. 

Introduction 

Gifted and talented (GT) children "require differentiated educational programs 
and/or services beyond those normally provided by the regular school program" if 
they are "to realize their contribution to self and society..." (Marland, 197 1, p. 
ix) The differentiated curriculum forms the core of the gifted and talented pro- 
gram Educators may, however, fail to recognize the need for a differentiated cur- 
riculum designed to meet the needs of all students identified as gifted and tal- 
ented. Just as a need exists for some individualization within the regular educa- 
tion program, so does a need for individualization within the gifted and talented 
program. As more culturally and linguistically diverse students arc identified as 
gifted and talented, the need for an appropriate educational program which consid- 
ers their linguistic and cultural needs becomes a priority (Sawyer & MSrquez, 
1992). 

When developing the appropriate differentiated curriculum for GT/LEP 
(Limited English Proficiency) students, educators must keep in mind that cultur- 
ally and linguistically diverse gifted students share characteristics with all other 
gifted and talented students although there may be some differences exhibited in 
behaviors which emerge from the students 1 cultural values, needs, and interests 
(Kaplan, 1982). Therefore, the curriculum which is developed for gifted and tal- 
ented students needs to be extended to address the linguistic and cultural needs of 
that population. The curriculum must be designed for both the general and spe- 
cific characteristics of the gifted and talented population for whom it was in- 
tended (Kaplan, 1982). 
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The Differentiated Curriculum 

Curriculum is defined by Sato (1988) as an organized set of purposeful expe- 
riences in school, at home, and in the community which helps students become 
all that their potential allows them to be. To serve the gifted/talented most ef- 
fectively, Curriculum must be appropriately differentiated, articulated kinder- 
garten through grade 12, sequential in content to be assimilated and skills to be 
acquired...and linked meaningfully to the regular curriculum" (Sato, 1988, p. 2). 
The GT curriculum should provide opportunities beyond the boundaries of the 
existing school and should begin with the interests and present knowledge of the 
student. Gifted and talented curricula should allow the student the opportunity to 
acquire those basic skills and concepts taught in the regular program, as well as 
provide opportunities for the student to expand those skills and concepts. 
Differentiated curricula designed to enhance the learning potential of the gifted 
and talented student should encourage the student to pursue topics in depth at a 
pace commensurate to student ability and interest, explore unforeseen tangents 
without the confinement of curriculum parameters, and initiate activities which 
diverge from the structured format within a framework of guidance and resource 
appropriate for such exploration. Such curricula would also allow students to 
ask questions about aspects of studies which could lead to even more questions; 
to experience emotional involvement with a project based on the students' inter- 
ests and use of higher levels of ability; to learn the skills, methodology and dis- 
cipline involved in intellectual and creative pursuits; to think (interpret, connect, 
extrapolate) and imagine (ideas, images, insights) to fully develop products; and 
to experience the use of intellect and senses necessary in all creative endeavors 
(Blanning, 1981). 

Curricula for the gifted and talented student can be categorized under three 
basic types: accelerated, enriched, and individualized. Accelerated curricula allow 
GT students to move at a rapid pace through a subject or field of study. Enriched 
curricula consist of learning experiences with greater depth and/or breadth than 
the mainstream students want or need. Individualized curricula emphasize inde- 
pendent study on self-selected topics or interest areas OSby & Smutney, 1990). 
Since gifted education programs must take into consideration the characteristics 
of all their students, including limited English proficient (LEP) students, it 
would be difficult to recommend a specific curriculum which would address the 
needs of all GT students. Therefore, it is advised that the characteristics and 
needs of the GT population which is being served in a specific district or school 
be assessed and that an appropriate program model be developed to meet their 
needs. When a curriculum model has been selected, educators should examine it 
closely to verify that the needs of the entire GT population, including the 
GT/LEP are being met. 

Educators should take into consideration guidelines forjudging curriculum 
materials and principles of differentiation for the culturally and linguistically di- 
verse child. Gallagher and Kinney (1974) recommend, among other things, that 
the cultural backgrounds of children be taken into consideration not just for the 
benefit of the culturally different child but for all gifted children. 
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Meeting the Needs of GT/LEP Students 

Many teachers and administrators state that they have inadequate knowledge 
about giftedness and gifted education. Educators also lack knowledge and train- 
ing on cultural and linguistic issues which can affect the identification of cultur- 
ally and linguistically diverse gifted students (Bermudez & Rakow, I J90). In a 
recent research study, educators expressed hesitation and frustration at tne idea of 
even identifying LEP students for GT programs when there was no appropriate 
curriculum or placement to address their unique needs (Sawyer, 1993). 

Teachers involved in gifted and talented programs should examine their atti- 
tudes and expectations concerning culturally and linguistically diverse students, 
in general, and GT/LEP students, in particular. The inclusion of gifted and tal- 
ented students with limited English proficiency in GT programs should be per- 
ceived as an opportunity to expand knowledge rather than as a burden which 
must be accommodated. Thorough training in multicultural, linguistic, and 
gifted issues would enable teachers to utilize this opportunity fully (Sawyer, 
Rakow, & Bermudez, 1992). 

Lin guistic issues 

When addressing the needs of students with limited English proficiency, 
teachers need to be cognizant of the stages involved in first and set ond language 
acquisition in order to support the GT/LEP student's on-going development in 
both languages. Providing instruction in the first language can devekrn ± ills in 
that language, as well as enhance the child's development in the second language 
(Cummins, 1981). The fiist. language should be actively supported throughout 
the acquisition of the second language. Failure to maintain and continue the de- 
velopment of the primary language during the second language acquisition pro- 
cess can result in subtnxtivc bilingualism (i.e., the loss of the primary lan- 
guage). 

Teachers should not confuse limitations in the second language with limita- 
tions in academic cognitive ability. Teachers often have low curricular expecta- 
tions for LEP students because they perceive these students as having inadequate 
skill development due to their being in a transitional stage between their first and 
second language. 

The language acquisition process is facilitated by comprehensible input and 
social interaction. Comprehensible input refers to language which is made more 
understandable to the learner (Krashcn, 1982). Reference to concrete materials, 
paraphrasing, repetition of key points, and acting out meanings arc some of the 
ways in which speakers can help convey meaning and make language more un- 
derstandable (Pcrcgoy & Boyle, 1993). 

Background knowledge 

la order for students to succeed in school, they must understand academic 
material, and in order for students to understand academic material, they must 
have the appropriate background knowledge. Background knowledge, or schema, 
plays a crucial role in understanding language. Rummclhart (1980) states 
"schemata arc employed in the process of interpreting sensory data (both linguis- 
tic and nonlinguistic), in retrieving information from memory, in organizing ac- 
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lions, in determining goals,... and generally in guiding the flow of processing in 
the system" (pp. 33-34). Culturally based schemas, or a lack of schemas, can 
interfere with full understanding of a text (Adamson, 1993). LEP students may 
not have the schemata necessary for full understanding of all the material to 
which they arc exposed or for which they are responsible. All students should be 
provided with the appropriate support system for expanding their experiences in 
order to give them an extended repertoire of schemata from which to draw. In ad- 
dition, the background knowledge which culturally diverse students bring'with 
them to school should be valued and utilized to expose students to diverse points 
of view. 

Teaching st rategies and methods 

The impact of teaching styles must be given serious consideration in the es- 
tablishment of a positive learning environment for the GT/LEP student. 
Instructional methods should integrate a variety of strategies to develop thinking 
in all students (Sawyer, et al., 1992). Cooperative learning strategics, holistic 
approaches, and other non-competitive activities incorporating broad-based 
themes which stress multicultural issues should be inch: Jed in the curriculum. 

Cooperative learning provides LEP students frequent opportunities for natu- 
ral second language practice and negotiation of meaning through interaction 
(Pcrcgoy & Boyle, 1993; McGroarty, 1989). The tasks and group structures 
which are used in cooperative learning foster different types of verbal exchange, 
thus offering fluent speakers of a language more opportunities to tailor speech 
and interactions to the communicative needs of the less proficient (Gaies, 1985). 
This, in turn, facilitates the second language (L2) acquisition process by provid- 
ing comprehensible input to the learner. In addition to the effects on language 
development, cooperative learning strategies can have positive effects on the so- 
cial skills of all students. By requiring that all group members participate in 
some manner, all students have the opportunity to share in the success of the 
project. The students perceive themselves as an integral part of the group's suc- 
cess, and at the same time enhance the development of their social skills. 
Feelings of confidence and self-esteem arc then combined with the comprehensi- 
ble cooperation (Soli's, 1988). 

Another approach which is recommended in the extension of the curriculum 
to meet the needs of GT/LEP students is whole language. In whole language 
classrooms, children read for enjoyment and for the purpose of locating informa- 
tion, rather than to earn a good grade. Although teachers are available to give 
students the help they may need at a particular time, the children become increas- 
ingly independent in seeking their own solutions and monitoring their own per- 
formance (Cantoni-Harvcy, 1992). Students in a whole language classroom 
"...achieve a sense of control and ownership over their own use of language and 
learning in school, over their own reading, writing, speaking, listening, and 
thinking...." (Goodman, 1986, p. 10). As students use language functionally 
and purposefully in a whole language classroom, they arc also developing lan- 
guage. This approach is, therefore, one which could meet the needs of GT stu- 
dents, LEP students, and GT/LEP students. 

Real life issues and related products can often be appropriately integrated 
into the curriculum in an effort to offer themes which arc relevant to the student. 
Rcnzulli and Rcis (1985) note that while textbook issues arc often unmotivating 
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to the student, emerging topics within the cultural community such as racism, 
poverty, education, and politics stimulate the student and offer an opportunity to 
explore and incorporate cultural values in the classroom setting. 

Interdisciplinary approaches should be included in a flexible curriculum 
which incoiporates broad-based themes. The study, knowledge, and awareness of 
outstanding individuals in the arts, sciences, humanities, among other fields 
from culturally diverse groups should be considered as a component of the 
curriculum rather than as a separate unit. For example, George Washington 
Carver should be included within the context of the agricultural revolution and 
CSsar Chavez within the study of unions, the mathematical contributions of the 
Mayans within the study of math, and so forth. The study of values could 
include those derived from authority, deductive logic, sense exploration, 
emotion, intuition, and science and how different cultures view and derive their 
values from each of these (Sawyer, ct al., 1992). 

Disciplines such as math, science, social studies, and art can be integrated 
into the curriculum in such a way that important objectives are not overlooked. 
Mathematics offers opportunities for advancing the thinking and reasoning capa- 
bilities of gifted students, thus offering a unique area for educating GT/LEP stu- 
dents (Valencia, 1985). The sciences provide GT/LEP students the opportunity 
to extend their knowledge through the use of assigned readings, field research 
projects, and problem solving cognitive strategies (Valencia, 1985; Kaplan, 
1982). Social studies allows for in-depth research into contemporary issues and 
problems and provides for leadership development through group interaction 
(Valencia, 1985). The vis»/,di and performing arts curriculum provides the 
GT/LEP student with the vehicle for artistic expression as well as developing 
artistic skills and dexterity (Valencia, 1985). Theater and visual arts can form a 
curriculum designed to "develop a sense of community, release imagination, 
train concentration, and sharpen awareness of the environment" (Niro & Wolf, 
1982, p. 1). All of these skills and concepts should and can be developed in the 
GT/LEP student with appropriate individualization of the differentiated curricu- 

Success in school is related to the understanding and utilization of abstract 
concepts. Gifted children often excel in their ability to acquire concepts faster 
and to develop these concepts to higher levels of abstraction than average 
children. Children arc able to solve many kinds of problems intuitively even 
though they may not be able to verbalize the process. For GT/LEP children try- 
ing to verbalize a process in English may be even more of a challenge because of 
their lack of proficiency in that language. Therefore, teachers should incorporate 
teaching techniques in which children can work on some problems without nec- 
essarily providing verbal explanations (Frasier, 1978). 

The differentiated curriculum should allow all GT students, regardless of 
their English proficiency, the opportunity to pursue topics in depth at a pace 
commensurate to the students' ability and interest. LEP students should be 
given the option to pursue their areas of interest in either their native language 
or English. Resources should be made available in a variety of formats and lan- 
guages in order to give LEP students the same opportunities to pursue interests 
which fully English proficient GT students have. The information and concepts 
which LEP students acquire in their first language can then be transferred to 
English. 
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Teacher Cha racteristics 

In order to meet the needs of limited English proficient students within the 
gifted and talented program, teachers must possess certain characteristics. What 
are the characteristics necessary to be a successful teacher of the GT/LEP stu- 
dent? Maker (1975) recommends that teachers of gifted students be highly intel- 
ligent, flexible, creative, and self-confident. She also states that possessing a 
sense of humor, being sympathetic with the problems of the gifted, and possess- 
ing a sense of self-understanding are important characteristics. Additional essen- 
tial characteristics for the teachers of gifted and talented students include a high 
level of knowledge, well developed problem-solving and planning skills, a high 
energy level and enthusiasm, and a high tolerance for ambiguity (Colangelo and 
Exum,1981). All of these characteristics are not only essential in teaching GT 
students, but also in teaching LEP students- 
Teachers of GT/LEP students must also possess specific skills in order to 
communicate effectively with culturally diverse children. Those skills identified 
by Kito and Lowe (1975) as necessary for effective communication include a 
knowledge of the individual's culture, an awareness of situations which may be 
culturally sensitive and knowing how to respond appropriately in such situa- 
tions. An awareness of expressions to which an individual may be culturally 
sensitive and familiarity with figures of speech peculiar to the cultural back- 
ground of the individual are important as well. 

Although proficiency in the students' language(s) is not a requirement for 
teachers c c GT/LEP students, it is certainly beneficial, especially if students are 
given the opportunity to pursue their interests in their first language. If the 
teachers of GT/LEP students are not bilingual, they should work closely with 
bilingual teachers or other resource personnel to ensure that LEP students have 
the necessary support and that the students* work is evaluate appropriately. 

Teachers need to be sensitive to cultural issues, receptive to expanding their 
knowledge about other people, and flexible enough to accept other experiences 
and points of view as valid. Cultural awareness can be attained through formal 
training, through experiences, or through other avenues. Torrance (1975) 
strongly promotes the concept of students teaching teachers about iheir culture 
through informal sharing experiences. The sharing of personal experiences will 
enhance the opportunity for students and the educators to become more familiar 
with different cultural values and lifestyles. 

Teachers of GT/LEP students also need to recognize the relationship of lan- 
guage to culture. Without language, culture cannot be acquired effectively nor 
can it be expressed and transmitted. There is a strong link between language and 
culture in the process of knowledge acquisition, as well as in the context of the 
whole development of young people (Trueba, 1989). Language is one of the 
vehicles through which people express their cultural values, their knowledge, and 
their experiences. Stigmas should not be attached to the student's language or to 
the circumstances under which it was acquired. Culturally diverse languages arc 
different but not inferior or inadequate. In addition, language differences should 
not be viewed as a barrier to learning nor as limitations in ability. Teachers 
should also be aware that although gifted LEP students may be highly articulate 
in their native language, they may not be at a stage where they arc able to 
exhibit that same ability in their second language (Valencia, 1985). Teachers 
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with the aforementioned characteristics should be able to meet the needs of all 
their students by extending and adapting the differentiated curriculum accordingly. 

Conclusion 

Programs and curricula should be developed for students which build upon 
their strengths rather than upon their deficits (Torrance, 1975). Maintaining a 
focus on student deficits rather than as:*ek only serves to deny LEP students the 
opportunity to excel through the diversified curriculum. 

Although no specific prepackaged curriculum can be recommended to meet 
the needs of the GT/LEP student, the criteria discussed in this article should be 
included in developing strategies which impact all GT students, including the 
GT/LEP. The curriculum, when extended utilizing the aforementioned criteria, 
should provide the necessary foundation for cognitive and linguistic develop- 
ment. 

Every curriculum must have a basis for evaluation and opportunities for fur- 
ther development and revision. According to Passow (1986), a successful cur- 
riculum should have: experience in learning how to learn; traditional disciplines 
taught in both divergent and convergent ways; culturally pluralistic themes; in- 
dividual and small group strategies; opportunities to enhance bilingual skills; 
high expectations; a community base; a climate for excellence; and ongoing staff 
development (Passow, 1986). These factors, along with the others which have 
been mentioned previously, should be considered as a basis for an exemplary cur- 
riculum designed to meet the needs of GT/LEP students. 
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DEVELOPING AND USING COLLABORATIVE 
BILINGUAL SPECIAL EDUCATION TEAMS 



Kathleen C. Harris 
Ann Nevin 

Abstract 

This paper takes a constractivist view of teaming and pre- 
sents a case study of how bilingual and special educators developed 
and instituted their own collaborative bilingual special education 
teams in a southwest urban school district. Ethnographic method- 
ologies were used. The first author audio taped and kept field notes 
of team meetings at two schools as well as discussions with team 
members and other school personnel regarding the bilingual spe- 
cial education teams. Several lessons were identified regarding the 
development and maintenance of the bilingual special education 
teams in this disu'ict. First, self-determination of team character- 
istics was evidenced. Second, the teams and team processes con- 
tinued to evolve. Third, cohesiveness among team members can 
be instigated by a crisis. Fourth, there are no "right answers." 
Finally, even without ideal conditions, positive changes can occur 
in a school. 

Introduction 

Transdisciplinary team structures are needed in educational settings in which 
bilingual/bicultural students are served. The importance of collaboration and the 
development of collaborative, transdisciplinary team structures within educa- 
tional settings is well documented in the literature (Chalfant, Pysh, & Moultrie 
1979; Idol, West & Lloyd, 1988; West & Idol, 1987). While some educators are 
beginning to use such structures, they lack experiences working in this manner 
(Chiarelott, Reed, & Russell, *991). Even fewer school personnel have had 
experience in working together through collaborative interactions to meet the 
needs of students who are limited English proficient and also experiencing 
learning problems (Fradd, 1991; Hudson & Fradd, 1990; Ortiz & Wilkinson, 
1991). For example, teacher assistance teams have been instituted in a few 
schools to specifically address the needs of bilingual/bicultural students who arc 
having problems in school prior to referral to special education (Collier, 1988; 
Garcia & Ortiz, 1988; Ortiz & Wilkinson, 1991). These joint efforts require 
coordination, consultation, and collaboration among bilingual and special 
educators. 

The literature provides suggestions for how to institute school-based teams 
(Chalfant, ct al., 1979; Heron & Harris, 1993; Idol, Nevin, & Paolucci- 
Whitcomb, 1993; Ortiz & Wilkinson, 1991) as well as evidence suggesting the 
effectiveness of these teams (Chalfant & Van Duscn Pysh, 1989; Fuchs, Fuchs, 
& Bahr, 1990; Gradcn, Casey & Bonstrom, 1985; Nelson, Smith, Taylor, Dodd, 
& Rcavis, 1991; Ortiz, 1990). Although the literature provides suggestions for 
instituting teams, research is needed to determine means for assisting schools in 
collaboratively constructing and using teams. The purpose of this paper is to 
describe a constructivist view of teaming and to present a case study of how 
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bilingual and special educators in one school district developed and instituted 
their own collaborative bilingual special education teams. 



Ethnographic research methodologies were used to study these teams (Miles 
& Huberman, 1984). By systematically participating in and observing the team 
process, the authors sought to understand the meanings of actions, practices, and 
events from the teachers and administrators working in the setting. Additionally, 
the longitudinal design of this study provided the opportunity to build working 
relationships between the authors and school district personnel. As rapport 
developed, it provided access to the beliefs and attitudes of the participants - 
information that is often difficult to obtain in other ways (Edgerton & Langness, 



The location of this study was a school district on the fringe of a southwest- 
ern city's traditional inner city area. The district's neighborhoods are a mix of 
small business and light industrial development. This K-8 district, with approx- 
imately 6,000 students, has 84% minority representation, 81% family poverty, 
52% population turnover and 74% of its 1 students are limited English proficient. 
The district is not rich in resources; neither does it have a reputation for being on 
the forefront of educational innovations. Therefore, it is representative of many 
urban school districts in the country faced with serving a challenging student 
body with limited resources. 

Sources of Data 

A university professor has been involved with the process of developing and 
implementing the teams in this district since the inception of the team concept. 
In the spring of 1991, she participated in district deliberations resulting in the 
decision to establish teams. During the first academic year of implementation 
(1991-1992), the professor attended the team meetings at both schools and kept 
ficldnotes. Periodically, she talked with team members, teachers who referred 
students to the team at the elementary school, and department heads at the junior 
high school to obtain their perceptions of the team process and its effectiveness. 
The professor has maintained a relationship with the distiict and has supported 
the establishment of a third team at an elementary school in the district. 
Throughout the past two years, she documented conversations with district 
administrators, principals and teachers regarding the developing teams and 
collected artifacts from the teams to document their development as well as 
transcriptions of tape-recorded team meetings, field notes, and interviews. 



The results arc interwoven with the procedures. Results arc presented in 
chronological format, with excerpts from the interviews and logs, to illustrate 
the three phases of the study: developing the teams, collaboratively constructing 
the team processes, and using the teams. 



Method 



1978). 



Setting 



Procedures and Results 
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Developing the Teams 

The following words describe the impetus for the special education director 
at the school district to establish bilingual special education teams. 

It was about three years ago now ... the scenario will probably sound 
somewhat familiar. I was in a situation where I had the coordinator of 
the bilingual program come to me and say, "we have a problem because 
there is a special ed. kid at one of our schools who is also bilingual and 
just not getting the services they need." And I said okay ... after 
Christmas we need to take a look at this. Well after Christmas the 
special ed. people came to me and said, "we got a problem because we 
have this child who is bilingual but they've got to have these special 
cd. services ... and the bilingual teachers are saying that I can't serve 
them. ...The bilingual people were saying he's special ed. but he needs 
to have all of his instruction in Spanish and he goes back to the special 
ed. room and all they do arc these English things and the special ed. 
people arc saying that he has to have special ed. because he's a special 
ed. kid ... " (Special Education Director, February 1993). 

She called a meeting of bilingual and special education personnel. As she 
describes it: 

We met in a library in one of the schools and the special cd. people 
sat over here and the bilingual people sat over here. It was very inter- 
esting because the bilingual people were saying "they don't understand 
our kids and they don't know what to do with them. If we refer them 
nothing happens to them." And the special ed. people were saying 
"well they never refer them" ... (we decided) to problem solve ... (we 
decided) we've got to have some training.... We did a day of training 
(with the first author), half of the morning bilingual training and half of 
the morning special ed. training. So the bilingual and special ed. 
people could communicate on somewhat of an equal basis .... In the af- 
ternoon we brainstormed and let these people tell me and (the first 
author) what it was they thought needed to be done .... And it cam?, 
down to these specific seven. We felt that language of instruction 
needed to be based on the linguistic needs of the child. Collaborative 
efforts using expertise of teachers across departments was necessary. 
There needed to be buy-in by administrators and we're talking top down. 
We needed to have the numbers of kids in the class changed,... interface 
using materials, (provide) in service for both bilingual and special cd. 
staff and (orchestrate) parent involvement. (Special Education Director, 
February 1993). 

During the first year (1991-92), the interface of bilingual and special educa- 
tion materials as well as the interface of bilingual and special education services 
was addressed through in services conducted by district employees. 
Administrative buy-in for collaborative efforts was addressed by talking with 
principals about the establishment of bilingual special education teams and 
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securing the participation of an elementary principal and a junior high school 
principal to establish teams at their schools. The elementary school principal 
received training in the teacher assistance team process used by Chalfant and 
Pysh (1989) and was eager to establish' such a team at his school. The junior 
high school principal had not received training in the teacher assistance team 
concept but she was interested in interdisciplinary teams as a vehicle for 
delivering instruction to students. 

Composition and Role of the Teams 

The university professor and the special education director met with each 
principal separately. At this meeting, the professor, the special education direc- 
tor and the principal clarified the team purpose and determined the composition 
of the team. The purpose of the team was to provide support to the teacher in 
instructing students with non-native English speaking backgrounds who were 
having problems in school, a focus consistent with the teacher assistance team 
concept (see, for example, Chalfant, et al., 1979). The bilingual special educa- 
tion team did not replace the special education referral team (i.e., Child Study 
Team); neither was it a required step in the prereferral process for the Child Study 
Team. 

The factors of expertise and staff personalities influenced the composition of 
the teams. At this elementary school, the core team members included: a pri- 
mary level bilingual resource teacher (Mexican-American, bilingual 
Spanish/English), an intermediate level bilingual resource teacher (Cuban, bilin- 
gual Spanish/English), a special education resource teacher (Anglo, monolingual 
English), a speech and language pathologist (Anglo, monolingual English) and 
the principal (Mexican- American, bilingual Spanish/English). At the junior 
high school, the core team members included: a bilingual teacher (Mexican- 
American, bilingual Spanish/English), an English as a Second Language (ESL) 
teacher (Mexican-American, monolingual English), a special education resource 
teacher (Mexican-American, bilingual Spanish/English) and the assistant princi- 
pal (Mexican-American, bilingual Spanish/English). 

During the first academic year, the composition of the elementary team did 
not change. However, the composition of the junior high team changed. 
Because the duties of the assistant principal prevented active participation in 
team meetings, he was replaced by the Title VII bilingual specialist (bilingual 
Spanish/English). The principal (Anglo, monolingual English) became a mem- 
ber of the team to emphasize its importance to school staff. Finally, in the 
spring, a general educator (Mexican-American, bilingual Spanish/English) was 
added to the team to provide credibility to the general education staff and to 
account for the general education perspective. 

Collaboratively Constructing the Team Processes 

The authors (both Anglo, monolingual English) used a constructivist 
approach to support the development of these teams. That is, the authors did not 
impose a model for school-based teams but supported school personnel in the 
process of team formation, team implementation, and team evaluation. This 
support was provided by creating a "community of discourse" (Fosnot, 1991, p. 
58). The authors asked clarifying questions, paraphrased understandings, and 
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helped school staff use conflicts as opportunities to make structural changes. 
This approach for support was used to promote active construction of knowledge 
as well as team ownership. 

In collaboration with the special education director (Anglo, monolingual 
English), the authors constructed a series of learning opportunities in which par- 
ticipants mutually developed and refined their teaming processes. Team mem- 
bers were released from school responsibilities and the sessions were conducted 
in the district office conference room. The goal for session 1 was to model a 
collaborative process to establish teams. Administrators and university personnel 
facilitated separate meetings of each bilingual special education team. At this 
time, team members shared information and beliefs with one another, established 
a purpose for their team and determined a team name. The elementary team iden- 
tifies the following aspects of teaming to be most important: communication 
skills and being supportive; evaluation and the ability to be flexible and follow- 
up resources; time; team effort, i.e., how the team works as a group, willingness 
to learn and being an advocate for the child; and knowing limits of team mem- 
bers. The purpose identified by the elementary team was: in depth study of 
helping and meeting the appropriate educational needs in the least restrictive 
environment via collaboration. The team chose to be named the Bilingual 
Education Support Team. 

The junior high school team considered the following aspects of teaming to 
be most important: collaborative approach - share expertise, materials, resources 
(seek resources outside team, if needed), problem-solving, be open-minded (keep 
ego outside); establish comfortable situation for the referring teacher and focus 
on the student. The junior high team identified the following purposes: provide 
intcrventions;strategies; provide resources/materials; have weekly meetings; 
communicate activities of the team; identify exceptional students; articulate 
among programs (e.g., new ESL program, Child Study Team); and change nega- 
tive attitudes into positive attitudes. The team chose to be called the 
Collaborative Assistance Team. 

The goal for Session 2 was to model a collaborative process to maintain and 
refine team functioning. Information regarding a simple 30 minute problem- 
solving process and referral procedures used by other teams (Downes, Saver, 
Maass, Thaney, & Hill, 1990; Hudson & Fradd, 1990) was shared with partici- 
pants. The teams themselves developed their own referral forms and processes. 

The goal for session 3 was to model a collaborative process for mutual 
coaching and debriefing activities. Two 2 hour simulations were held with each 
team at their school site. The authors, the special education director and team 
members practiced reviewing the referral information, conducted a mock team 
meeting based on a hypothetical referral, and debriefed the outcome and the inter- 
personal communication processes after the simulation. Subsequent refinements 
occurred during weekly hour-long team meetings during which the first 15 min- 
utes focused on setting the agenda, verifying roles, and discussing referrals; the 
next 30 minutes were devoted to the team meeting during which members prac- 
ticed selected roles and collaborative behaviors; and the last 15 minutes focused 
on debriefing, deciding what to change, and celebrating achievements. 
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Using thg Teams 

During the first year of the project, the elementary team had seven referrals 
and was accessed by general and bilingual educate rs. Approximately 60% of the 
students who the teachers referred were born in tte United States and approxi- 
mately 50% were English dominant. Teachers referred students for both aca- 
demic and behavior problems, including problems with the English language, 
problems retaining concepts, writing and reading problems (in both English and 
Spanish), problems with motivation, distractibility and socialization to school. 
The elementary team started with referrals one or two weeks after the initial 
aspect of the training was completed , The issues this team grappled with during 
the first academic year were: maintaining referrals at mid-year, interpreting feed- 
back regarding the team process, and refining team processes for the following 
year which would clearly address follow-up of team interventions and support for 
team members. 

To maintain teacher referrals throughout the year, the team members pro- 
vided incentives to teachers, e.g., thank-you notes, coupons which reminded staff 
of the support provided by the team, and reminders at staff meetings. The first 
author obtained feedback from referring teachers by engaging them in unstruc- 
tured interviews which addressed team process, outcome and suggestions for 
teacher support. Their comments were audio taped and transcribed. The 
transcriptions were summarized by the first author and summary statements 
under each general topic area were presented to the team members. Though 
referring teachers provided strong positive comments regarding the process and 
outcome of team meetings, the team members focused upon suggestions for 
change and, therefore, interpreted the feedback as negative. This "crisis" seemed 
to provide the impetus for the team to move forward in team development and to 
refine their team process for the second academic year. 

During the first academic year, the junior high team had five referrals and 
was accessed primarily by special educators. Eighty percent of the students 
referred were born outside of the United States and were Spanish dominant. 
Teachers referred students for both academic and behavior problems including 
problems with speaking English and understanding English directions. The 
issues they grappled with were stability, effective use of a problem-solving pro- 
cess, referrals to the team, and support for team members. 

The stability of the team was affected by the team's singular focus on out- 
comes of team meetings; team members had to be encouraged to develop their 
team process skills. Team stability was addressed through additional simulations 
and focused coaching on team process during debriefing sessions as well as 
changes in membership. To promote referrals to the team, team members per- 
sonally approached teachers who they knew and who were receptive to make 
referrals to the team as well as reminders in the school daily paper and staff meet- 
ings. 

Both the elementary and junior high teams struggled with obtaining support 
to maintain the teams' functioning. As the first year drew to a close, teachers 
indicated that the extra work team membership required (i.e., meeting once a 
week before or after school and consulting with referring teachers) was considered 
an extra responsibility. Support during the first year was provided through a 
university stipend to team members. At the end of the first academic year, the 
elementary school team identified several strategies that would help to support 
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their team membership including compensatory time for team participation as 
well as a priority for the collaborative bilingual special education team over 
other school committees. At the junior high school, the collaborative bilingual 
special education team became part of the school-wide planning for interdisci- 
plinary teaching teams. For the 1993-94 academic year, the team members on 
the collaborative bilingual special education team were each assigned to an inter- 
disciplinary team. Rather than waiting for referrals to come to the collaborative 
bilingual special education team, team members will work directly with the 
interdisciplinary teaching teams to support those teachers and to identify students 
who are in need of adaptations to their instructional program. There was reluc- 
tance, from both principals, to provide released time for team members to con- 
sult with the teachers who accessed the team as well as reluctance, from team 
members, to serve primarily in a consulting role. That is, during the first year 
of implementation, team members behaved as if the way to support teachers was 
to suggest interventions for students that required team members to teach stu- 
dents directly by pulling them out of their classes. However, by the end of the 
first academic year of implementation, the elementary school principal and at 
least one of the team members recognized that lack of assuming a consulting 
role was a weakness. 

Title VII Teacher: ... And one of the problems that we did have at the 
junior high was the all day classes and I wasn't there enough to pull 
kids out and work with them... 

Elementary Principal: But see that's also one of the weaknesses of our 
team is that we started doing that. It's not nearly as collaborative as 
possibly it should have been. They start taking on and which of course 
the teachers ate up. 

Title VII Teacher: You know as I think about it, the pulling the kid 
out of the special, that's easier probably in the short term to do... but 
many times it felt like it was rough going all the way and perhaps it 
was because a couple of times we said "hey, we can't do their work for 
them. They've got to try this, they've got to try that." (End of year 
interview, June 1992) 

Discussion 

Results of this study arc discussed within the framework identified by Harris 
(1991) regarding the four general collaboration competency areas needed by edu- 
cators serving culturally and/or linguistically diverse students. The first general 
competency is to understand one's own perspective. By the end of the first aca- 
demic year, both teams identified their beliefs regarding the nature of collabora- 
tion. That is, it became obvious to the junior high team members that they 
were outcome-focused as well as apparent to the elementary team members that 
they were process oriented. To establish a balance, it was necessary to provide 
opportunities for junior high team members to address team interpersonal com- 
munication process skills and for the elementary team members to redesign fol- 
low-ups to clearly address the outcomes of team meetings. 
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The second competency identified by Harris (1991) was to use effective 
interpersonal, communication and problem-solving skills sensitive to cross-cul- 
tural and cross-disciplinary interactions. Interpersonal communication, prob^m- 
solving, and organizational skills (such as arranging for meetings) were practiced 
by members of both the junior high and the elementary teams. Ownership of 
the team processes and products evolved when the teams were approached by 
another school whose faculty were eager to replicate the team process. Trust 
among the team members was strengthened when each team experienced a crisis 
which was stimulated by an evaluation of their effectiveness. When confronted 
with information that their meetings were sometimes intimidating to referring 
teachers, both teams began to understand the iterative cyclical process of re- 
design and the reciprocal interaction of the interpersonal skills that are needed for 
teams to be effective. 

The culture and language used by team members was a mix of school and 
individual cultures. That is, junior high humor (e.g., recounting jokes/pranks 
evident among the junior high students) as well as references to Latino culture 
(e.g., talk about food to bring to team meetings such as tamales) were prevalent 
among members of the primarily Latino junior high school team. In contrast, 
the elementary team was a mix of Latino and Anglo cultures. The atmosphere 
was one of learning about Latino cultures from the Latino team members (e.g., 
asking the Intermediate Bilingual Resource Teacher to interpret a letter in a 
child's folder written in Spanish) but conducting team meetings from a linear 
problem-solving perspective and using the language of the school (e.g., 
acronyms for committees and special programs at the school). 

The third competency, to understand the role(s) of collaborators, and the 
fourth competency, to use appropriate assessment and instructional strategies, 
were evident in the information and materials shared among team members. All 
team members were comfortable sharing material resources related to assessment 
and instructional techniques for students who are limited English proficient as 
well as for those experiencing learning and behavioral problems. As the teams 
continued to meet, members increasingly showed their willingness to learn from 
each other. This culminated in the development of a resource file for each team 
during the summer after the first academic year. 

Several lessons were identified regarding the development and maintenance 
of the bilingual special education teams in this district. First, self-determination 
of team characteristics was useful in establishing the teams. That is, the teams 
identified their own focus (i.e., outcome oriented versus process oriented) and the 
communication techniques that worked best for them (i.e., institutional versus 
individual contacts). Second, encouraging the *eams to evolve was useful. 
Ownership became more evident as the teams shared with other teams and school 
districts and increased interdependence among team members was apparent as 
time in team membership increased (e.g., team members accessed each other 
more as resources). Third, cohesiveness among te?^ members was instigated by 
a crisis (i.e., when evaluating their effectiveness, team members pulled together 
to redesign and renew the team process). Fourth, there seemed to be no "right 
answers." The teams developed to meet the needs of each school. They did so 
with support which is based on principles of effective teaming and sensitivity to 
the process of change. Finally, even without ideal conditions, positive changes 
occurred in the schools. This is important as this is the reality of many urban 
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schools. They are not ideal H lab" schools yet they are the schools faced with the 
challenge of educating many of our culturally and linguistically diverse students. 

This paper is based on a presentation given at the 1993 NABE 
Conference in Houston. Funding for this research was provided by the U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of Special Education & Rehabilitative Services 
(OSERS) (Award # H023A10054). However, the opinions expressed herein do 
not necessarily reflect the position or policy of OSERS, and no official 
endorsement should be inferred. 



Note. The authors wish to thank the Director of Special Education of the school 
district which is the focus of this paper. Without her needs analysis, 
participation and support, this study would not have been possible. 
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Abstract 

A qualitative assessment method for cognitive-language devel- 
opment in bilingual children and its underlying model are discussed. 
This model views language learning as a concept formation process 
in three domains: cognitive, cultural, and linguistic. This qualitative 
assessment method has proven to be useful for making accurate dif- 
ferential diagnosis between genuine handicapping conditions, disabil- 
ities, giftedness, or normal second language learning. Two major 
methodological problems in the assessment and identification of lan- 
guage-minority, low-income, gifted children are discussed in relation 
to two needs (a) to develop psycholinguistic models including cogni- 
tion, culture and language; and (b) to control external factors influ- 
encing language -cognitive development. The application of the 
qualitative assessment method is illustrated by a case study portray- 
ing the richness of bilingualism that includes a home language sur- 
vey, parents' and teachers' ratings of the child's language proficiencies 
and talents in the school and home environments, and results of lan- 
guage and non-verbal intelligence standardized tests. Finally, a dis- 
cussion of the current dilemmas that evaluators face when assessing 
bilingual children is provided in light of myths and misconceptions. 

Introduction 

Presently, there are two major methodological problems in the assessment 
of bilingual children that result in two needs: (a) to construct robust psycholin- 
guistic models that consider cognitive, cultural, and linguistic variables; and (b) 
to control external factors influencing language-cognitive development when as- 
sessing and differentially diagnosing between normal second language learning, 
handicapping conditions, disabilities, or giftedness. A number of researchers 
have responded to the need for psycholinguistic models studying how bilingual 
children develop cognitively and linguistically in a bicultural environment. Only 
some relevant studies focusing on the positive effects of bilingualism on cogni- 
tive development, resulting in a multidimensional definition of metalinguistic 
awareness, will be reviewed in this p«per. 

For Cummins (1978) metalinguistic awareness was related to bilingual 
children's understanding of the arbitrary nature of word-referent relationships 
and to the use of sophisticated reasoning strategics. For Diaz (1985) 
metalinguistic awareness was the product of the effect of bilingualism on 
cognition, and was defined as the ability to analyze and objectify language. 
Bialystock (1986) considered that metalinguistic awareness: (a) was a composite 
of two skills, analysis of linguistic knowledge and control of attention for 
linguistic processing; and (b) was influenced by early word concept 
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development, level of bilingualism and biliteracy. Hakuta (1987) suggested that 
metalinguistic awareness was related to the bilingual child's first language 
proficiency. Finally, Snow (1992) considered that early bilingualism can 
influence positively metalinguistic awareness. 

These two methodological problems are related, as external factors affect- 
ing the validity of assessment methods for diagnosing cognitive-language devel- 
opment in bilinguals, and correspond to cultural, linguistic, and cognitive do- 
mains that interact in psychoiinguistic models. Qualitative assessment methods 
derived from psychoiinguistic models show construct validity which is of central 
importance for accurately diagnosing language-cognitive development in bilin- 
gual children. Presently, validity is presumed to pertain to the ethical, moral, 
educational, and social long lasting and powerful consequences of using assess- 
ment instruments that are meaningful for diagnosing, labeling, and placing chil- 
dren in regular, bilingual, or special classes (AERA, APA & NCME, 1985; 
Messick, 1989). 

These two interrelated methodological problems in the assessment of bilin- 
gual children are even more acute when the objective is to accurately identify 
gifted, language-minority, low-income children. Often the result of assessment is 
the under representation of these students in gifted educational programs across 
the nation. The first methodological problem of developing psychoiinguistic 
models is related to the need for a definition of giftedness that encompasses 
linguistic and cultural diversity among low-income children. According to 
Renzulli (1978) definitions of giftedness can be considered conservative or 
liberal, in relation to the degree of restrictiveness used in determining who is el- 
igible for special services./ The definition ranges from straight IQ, failing to 
consider motivational factors and cultural and linguistic expressions of apti- 
tudes, to multiple criteria. This difference in criteria results in misinterpretations 
and misuse, and allows practitioners to discriminate against individuals who 
have the greatest potential for high levels of accomplishment. He considered 
gifted children the ones who showed a composite set of traits: above-average 
abilities to. generate diverse and creative solutions to problems, task 
commitment, and potential for any valuable area of human performance. 

Moreover, Frasier, (1987) has highlighted that giftedness occurs regardless 
of the child's cultural and linguistic background, socioeconomic class, and par- 
ents' educational and social background or values. As a result, if gifted children 
come from diverse cultural and linguistic backgrounds, then our identification 
procedures should also reflect this diversity. In addition, Frasier (1991) has 
pointed out the importance of recognizing that culturally and linguistically di- 
verse children have received a diverse or different stimulation from their socio- 
cultural environment, but they do not lack stimulation or are deprived. This dis- 
tinction is related to the expression of mainstream cultural attitudes in the conno- 
tations of labels used with minority children (i.e., recently we have changed the 
hbd culturally deprived for culturally and linguistically different or diverse). 

In addition, Renzulli (1991) pointed out the need for research studies that 
examine the expression of giftedness in culturally and linguistically diverse, 
low-income children as only few studies have being conducted until the present. 
For instance, Mdrquez (1992) found problematic definitions of giftedness which 
include criteria cutoff scores in standardized tests that discriminate against lim- 
ited English proficient children who are not acculturated. As a solution, 
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Mdrquez (1992) developed a profile of gifted Hispanic children thai include the 
cultural perception of the community in the identification process. Gifted 
Hispanic children were described by their parents as curious, motivated, cre- 
ative, observant, inquisitive, able to find multiple uses for objects and to solve 
problems, and interested in trying new things and in reading. Scott, Perou, 
Urbano, Hogan, and Gold (1992) conducted a survey of parents of Black, 
Hispanic, and White children that found some similar attributes of giftedness 
which have also been identified for mainstream children (e.g., talked early, likes 
reading, learns quickly, has good memory, and is above peers). In addition, 
some differences emerged as Hispanic gifted children were described by their 
parents as communicative/expressive, loving books, being observant, and ex- 
celling in academic skills. 

The issue of similar characteristics in gifted children across cultural, ethnic, 
lingu ; °>tic, gender, and socioeconomic groups has also being pointed out by 
Frasier (1991). She suggested that all gifted children showed the same attributes 
such as intrinsic motivation, very high levels of cognitive and verbal communi- 
cation skills, and academic performance. Then, some characteristics of gifted 
majority children reported by several researchers (e.g., Cecil, Gray, 
Thornburgh, & Ispa, 1985; Kogan, 1983; Lieberman, 1977; Meador, 1992; 
Torrance, 1968) can also be applied to minority children, such as transformation 
of objects, dramatizations, fanciful explanations, fantastic stories, translation of 
experiences into action, imaginative or symbolic play, physical-social-cognitive 
spontaneity, manifest joy, sense of humor, and a playful attitude, among others. 
A second traditional problem has been the control of external factors influencing 
the valid and reliable assessment and identification of gifted, language-minority, 
low-income children. For instance, Merino and Spencer (1983) found that most 
commonly used oral language proficiency tests (e.g., The Language Proficiency 
Scales -LAS, De Avila & Duncan, 1986) were not comparably equivalent across 
psychometric properties (i.e., validity, reliability, and the norming process) and 
areas examined (i.e., language area: syntax, phonology, or semantics; domain: 
home, school, or neighborhood; developmental comparability of items; and lan- 
guage variety or dialect measured). Frasier (1991), has pointed out that the 
problem of identifying gifted minority children has generated some solutions 
(e.g., teachers' nominations, adaptation and translation of standardized tests, 
quota system r.:odcls, identification and instructional models), but none have ac- 
tually solve our present need. As a result, Frasier (1987) and Renzulli (1991) 
have called for the use of multiple quantitative and qualitative assessment meth- 
ods in order to broaden the criteria traditionally used for identifying gifted mi- 
nority children. 

In addition, Renzulli (1991) has pointed out the critical need to conduct hy- 
potheses testing research supported by strong data basis grounded in empirically 
validated theories or models with the objective of developing identification pro- 
cedure^. Thus, the two methodological problems for the identification of gifted 
minority children are interrelated, because the construction of psycholinguistic 
models will result in appropriate definitions of giftedness for minority children, 
and in the development of accurate assessment methods. 

Moreover, a number of authors (e.g., Bcrmudcz & Rakow, 1990; Frasier, 
1987; Gonzalez, 1990, 1991; Loyola, McBridc, & Loyola, 1991; Oiler, 1991; 
Santos dc Barona & Barona, 1991; Snow, 1992) have highlighted several needs 
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at present given the state-of-the-art of standardized instruments that lack validity 
and reliability when used with language-minority students. Some of these needs 
are: (a) to assess language proficiency in both languages in language-minority 
children, as they might have different proficiency levels in different areas (e.g., 
functional versus academic language; or oral language proficiency versus read- 
ing and writing; or phonology, grammar, and vocabulary development versus 
verbal and non-verbal conceptual development); (b) to incorporate cultural fea- 
tures in their verbal and non-verbal cognitive development (e.g., code-switching, 
code-mixing, vernacular dialects, cultural gestures); (c) to rely more on non-ver- 
bal rather than on verbal measures of intelligence; (d) to assess potential for 
learning the second language and develop cognitively rather than assessing for 
acquired knowledge; (e) to include individuals from the linguistic and cultural 
community of the child as informants (e.g., parents, relatives, peers) in order to 
understand their cultural values, beliefs, and attitudes, their affective relation- 
ships, discipline and control strategics, and language use at home; and (0 to 
stimulate advocacy roles and awareness in school personnel for representing the 
best educational interests of language-minority children when participating in 
assessment, diagnosis, and placement committees. 

In general, as Frasier (1991) has pointed out we need to avoid stereotypical 
descriptions of minority children as portrayed by standardized tests that compare 
minority with dominant children. Several authors (e.g., Damico & Hamayan, 
1992; Frasier, 1987; Gonzalez, 1993; Kitano, 1991) have highlighted the need to 
change present attitudinal biases, philosophical, theoretical, and political beliefs 
in school personnel that may result in the misconception that giftedness cannot 
be found in low-income minority students. 

In this paper, we propose a new solution that encompasses most of the 
needs highlighted at present for developing valid and reliable instruments for ac- 
curately identifying gifted language-minority children. This solution involves a 
qualitative assessment method that includes verbal and non-verbal problem- 
solving tasks administered in first and second language. This qualitative as- 
sessment method is based on a psycholinguistic model constructed by Gonzalez 
(1991) for explaining the interface between cognitive-language development in 
bilingual children, such as verbal and non-verbal concept formation measured 
through classification tasks. Thus, this paper has a double objective: (a) to de- 
scribe how to implement the qualitative assessment method; and (b) to illustrate 
its use in a real-life context with the purpose of accurately identifying gifted 
bilingual Hispanic kindergartners in a metropolitan school district in the 
Southwest region of the United States. In this paper a case study shows con- 
tradictory information resulting from using qualitative and standardized assess- 
ment methods, and illustrates the successful application of this qualitative 
method as it assesses bilingual gifted minority children's genuine cognitive and 
language potentials. 



Gonzalez (1991) proposed a new model to explain the influence of cogni- 
tive, cultural, and linguistic factors on semantic category formation. This model 
states that concepts arc represented in three ways: (a) non-verbally as abstract 
categories (i.e., basic semantic categories -daily life labels for objects, and non- 
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basic semantic categories -labels for categories and subcategories of objects), (b) 
symbolically by meanings of sociocultural conventions (i.e., animate object ref- 
erents as animals, and inanimate object referents as food -natural and arbitrary 
linguistic gender respectively), and (c) linguistically by structures and markers 
(i.e., familiar and unfamiliar words, and similar and different linguistic struc- 
tures between first and second language). 

According to this model, the cognitive process of mapping verbal onto non- 
verbal meanings involves categorization and transformation of concepts that can 
be universal or culturally and linguistically bound. Then, one way of showing 
the interaction between cognitive, cultural, and linguistic factors is by assessing 
children's verbal and non-verbal classifications of objects representing non-ver- 
bal concepts, symbolic sociocultural meanings, and linguistic gender markers. 
Gender was selected as the first linguistic structure to study because of major 
differences between English and Spanish in the three ways of representing con- 
cepts (non-verbal, symbolic, and verbal) for animate and inanimate objects. 
Gonzalez (1991) found that bilingual children constructed (a) one universal 
representational system common to Spanish and English for knowledge of non- 
verbal, symbolic, and verbal conceptual categories; and (b) a second representa- 
tional system for symbolic and verbal conceptual categories unique to a specific 
language and culture. Gonzdlez (1991) concluded that conceptual development 
in bilingual children is represented through abstract (non-verbal) and semantic 
(verbal) categories. In summary, this new model that integrates cognitive, cul- 
tural, and linguistic variables has direct practical implications, as the tasks cre- 
ated for developing the model have been used as an alternative qualitative as- 
sessment method for identifying gifted bilingual children. 

Gonzalez (1991) established five verbal (labeling, defining, and verbal justi- 
fication for sorting) and non-verbal (sorting and category clue) classification 
tasks. Children were given manipulative objects representing animate (animals) 
and inanimate (food) items, corresponding to 14 experimental stimuli groupings 
reflecting cognitive, cultural, and linguistic variables. Two parallel sets of stim- 
uli, both representing animals and food, were designed to avoid transference of 
learning when administering the tasks in both Spanish and English. These five 
tasks tested two theoretical approaches, the traditional Piagetian theory (e.g., 
Piaget, 1965, 1967; Sinclair-de-Zwart, 1969) and the constraint approach (e.g., 
Markman & Hutchinson, 1984; Waxman, 1990). These two theoretical ap- 
proaches were included because previous research studies from the Piagetian 
theory and constraint approach have yielded different results in the level of se- 
mantic categories formed by children. Furthermore, both verbal and non-verbal 
tasks were used to compare how linguistic and cultural factors influence seman- 
tic category formation in bilingual children. A brief description of the five verbal 
and non-verbal tasks is included below. In addition, some genuine examples of 
responses and its categorization and scoring are portrayed in the case study. 

Labeling is operationalizcd as a verbal production task that measures lan- 
guage development at two levels: (a) the object level, reflecting word knowl- 
edge; and (b) the gender level, indicating knowledge of the linguistic structures 
and markers for gender assignment. Defining is operational ized as a verbal pro- 
duction and comprehension task that measures verbal conceptual development 
as it gives information of the child' s ability to produce and understand basic and 
non-basic semantic categories. The sorting and verbal justification for sorting 
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tasks measure non-verbal and verbal concept formation at the production level 
based on the interface between linguistic gender assignments, sociocultural 
symbolic meanings, and abstract semantic categories. Category clue is a non- 
verbal comprehension level task that measures the child's ability to understand 
metalinguistic hints given by linguistic gender assignment; and to construct links 
between metalinguistic clues, symbolic meanings, and semantic categories. 

A pplication of the Model for Identifying Gifted Bilingual Hispanic 
Kindergartens 

A pplied problem . Under the request of a large school district in the 
Southwest region with a large percentage of Hispanic children (more than 40% 
of the school population), this qualitative assessment method was adopted as an 
alternative individualized procedure for selecting and placing bilingual Hispanic 
students in gifted classrooms. These bilingual Spanish/English children attend- 
ing regular kindergarten classes were referred for further individualized testing 
based on (a) a qualitative group screening procedure using observations of spa- 
tial, linguistic, and mathematical/logical abilities developed by Maker (1991); 
(b) a home language survey developed by Gonzalez (1991) for measuring lan- 
guage use as reported by parents (c) teachers' and parents' ratings of students' 
creative behaviors, gathered using a locally-designed open-ended survey; and (d) 
students' samples of classwork selected by classroom teachers. Referred children 
were tested individually using a qualitative assessment method (Gonzdlez, 
1991), and a standardized test for non-verbal intelligence (Raven Coloured 
Progressive Matrices, 1976). Results of this prereferral information and individ- 
ual testing were examined by an interdisciplinary placement committee formed 
by teachers, administrators, parents, school psychologists, graduate students, and 
university faculty. For the purpose of illustrating the implementation of the 
qualitative assessment method, one case study portraying the richness of bilin- 
gualism has been selected. 

Case Study 

Background information . A bilingual English/Spanish Hispanic child at- 
tending a kindergarten regular classroom was referred to be assessed individu- 
ally. David (the child's real name has been changed in order to protect his iden- 
tity) was 5 years and 10 months old by the time of assessment. Parents re- 
ported that they were born in Arizona, and that the child was a third generation 
Mexican-American. David was the youngest of 5 siblings. He had triplet broth- 
ers of 14 years of age, and a sister of 1 1 years of age. David's first language was 
determined to be English, and his second language Spanish; as indicated by his 
scores on the LAS, and as reported by his parents on a home language survey 
and by his classroom teacher in a language rating scale. Self-reports of both par- 
ents indicated that they were fully proficient in both Spanish and English. 
Parents' ratings of David's language proficiency indicated an "above average" 
level for English, and "not quite adequate in comparison with peers" for Spanish. 
Parents reported that they used Spanish and English at home but that their chil- 
dren preferred to use English. They reported that their older children spoke 
Spanish fluently, and that even though David understood Spanish, he could only 
speak a little Spanish with his grandparents. 
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Parents' qualitative description of David's ta ints and abilities. David's par- 
ents reported that David had older friends because of his brothers and sister, and 
that he made new friends easily as everybody seemed to like him. He liked to 
ask questions, and make people laugh with his anecdotes. When playing with 
other children, David liked to be in charge and to organize games; when by him- 
self, David liked to draw and do homework. David was described as friendly, 
observant, curious, talkative, energetic, independent, outgoing, cooperative, 
imaginative, and creative. 

Teacher' s qualitative description of D avid's talents and abilities. David s 
classroom teacher was a monolingual English speaker of Anglo ethnicity. David 
was described as a highly-verbal child who asked many questions and told many 
anecdotes related to academic activities. His greatest abilities were reported to 
be in math as he performed at higher levels than his peers in logical operations 
(i.e., seriation, conservation of number, and classification). David's teacher also 
reported that he liked to draw, especially in his journal in which he worked in- 
tently taking a lot of time to mak complete illustrations. David was described 
as enthusiastic regarding all aspects of school as an actively involved child who 
persevered in academic activities, and a risk-taker who used trial and error. He 
was admired by his peers because he was competitive in a positive way, and he 
liked to cooperate with others while taking the leadership role. In summary, 
David was describe as active, creative, observant, and curious. 

Qualitative assessment p ^hnH* Fnfflish administration. Two examiners 
worked jointly in administering the qualitative assessment method (Gonzalez, 
1991) with the objective of assuring reliability in the diagnostic conclusions. 
Both examiners were bilingual graduate school psychology students, one was 
bilingual English/Spanish, and the other one was bilingual Greek/English. The 
child was examined during the first trimester of the school year. Examiners re- 
ported that David was very cooperative, enthusiastic, and friendly; and that he 
had good command of the English language as he elaborated on all his answers 
by making connections of the objects and tasks to his personal experiences (e.g., 
he told a detailed story about the rescue of a person bitten by an alligator that he 
had watched on television). 

For the production level of the defining task in relation to animal stimuli, 
David performed at a concrete level as he compared animals that belonged to the 
same kind and mentioned the similarities. For the item "tiger", the child re- 
sponded: "Black and orange, looks like a lion, because a lion has.. ..(points to 
marks). If you color out the black lines, it would be a lion". For this task in rela- 
tion to food stimuli, David performed at a perceptual level because he described 
the objects in terms of their shape, form, and color. For the item "tomato", the 
child responded: "They arc red and green, with things on top. It's juicy, with lit- 
tle lines like a pumpkin but has to be orange". For the verbal justification for 
sorting task, David performed at a concrete level when he formed two parallel 
lines of animals that corresponded in kind, size, and gender. For this latter task, 
for the item "alligator" when David was asked why he had grouped the animals 
in that way, he responded: "The mom alligator is fat, the daddy isn't", and then 
he compared the two animals to see which was bigger (in reality both alligators 
were exactly the same). In summary, David was diagnosed as performing at the 
functional and concrete levels for production and comprehension tasks when 
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forming verbal and non-verbal concepts. David performed above age-appropri- 
ate levels as he made many creative comparisons in relation to the objects' 
shape, color, and size using his own experiences. 

Qualitative assessment method: Spanish administration . Other two examin- 
ers, both graduate school psychology students, did the Spanish administration. 
One of the examiners was bilingual English/Spanish, and the other was an 
English native speaker with some knowledge of Spanish as a foreign language. 
Two weeks following the English administration, David was examined in 
Spanish using a parallel set of stimuli for preventing direct transference of learn- 
ing. David understood the Spanish instructions, but responded almost always in 
English, using only a few Spanish words (i.e., code mixing). 

Examiners reported that David showed motivation and non-verbal creativ- 
ity. He was always helpful in arranging the materials and putting them away. 
David was very easy to engage, very polite, and friendly. He asked a number of 
questions about the procedure and about the examiners themselves. Upon seeing 
the stimuli for the task, he informed the examiners of the tasks he had done in 
the English administration and verbally cited most of items he had used the last 
time. This seems to indicate that he had strong visual and verbal memory abili- 
ties. In addition, Lavid showed a high verbal ability, as he was aware of verbal 
subcategories (e.g., that Dalmatians arc a kind of dogs), and also of different 
classifications of animal families (e.g., he noted that "A gorilla resembled a 
monkey"). Moreover, David also seemed to rely heavily on non-verbal commu- 
nication. For instance, when questions were asked about different objects, in 
addition to providing a verbal description he frequently acted out what the ani- 
mals do (e.g., how some animals would fight with and prey on others as shown 
in the movies). David persistently used onomatopoeic sounds and nonverbal ac- 
tions for conveying meaning. His responses centered around "the fat" theme for 
both animals and food. 

In the definition task David described with detail the objects, and even went 
beyond by describing the imaginative representations that he was visualizing in 
his mind. David's performance for the defining task administered with animal 
stimuli was at the concrete level due to the presence of categories and subcate- 
gories. For instance, he responded: "A dog. This is a Dalmatian. I have one, but 
he doesn't have dots on his face. He's all black on his face. They' re fat in the 
middle, have long legs, a little tongue, and big ears. "Sc parece (Spanish for "it 
is like") a cat fat". For this task using food stimuli David responded at a met- 
alinguistic level, as he compared objects in shape and form and also used lan- 
guage humorously. For instance, for the item "steak", he said: "You cook it in 
the fire. It's like a cat' s face. Big cars, and the eyes arc here, the nose is here, 
the whiskers arc here. It' s like a carpet, one of those things you clean your feet 
on when you go into the house. It' s like a tortilla because if s flat. The dog can' 
t cat the bone because the bone will start moving. It' s black and white and red 
all over". Then, the toy steak represented as cooked, became in his imagination a 
raw steak, which in color and shape resembled in David* s words "A penguin 
with sunburn". David was also performing at the metalinguistic level in the ver- 
bal justification for sorting task for food stimuli in Spanish, as he could recog- 
nized and explain verbally and non-vcrbally the difference in meaning very 
quickly and correctly if the linguistic gender was changed. For instance, when 
David was asked if the gender of "la pizza" could be changed, he responded: 
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"No, because el piso is the floor". In the category clue task David developed his 
own system for arranging and transforming the objects. For instance, he used 
the triangular shape foods (e.g., pizza, pie) to make a sandwich with the largest 
pieces of food as the outer pieces of bread. 

Thus, David was diagnosed as performing at concrete and metalinguistic 
levels for the production and comprehension tasks when forming verbal and 
non-verbal concepts in English and Spanish. It was recommended that David 
should be placed in a bilingual gifted educational program, as he had shown an 
ability to form verbal concepts, a command of the English language above age- 
appropriate levels, and a good understanding of the Spanish language. David 
could further develop his strengths and use his great amount of creativity, imagi- 
nation, verbal and social skills, and intrinsic motivation in a bilingual gifted edu- 
cational program. 

Results of standardized tests . On the Raven's Coloured Progressive 
Matrices, the child scored at the 79 Percentile, 7 Stanine. The district required 
as the standard criteria for placement in the gifted education program to score in 
the 97 Percentile or above. On the LAS, the child was classified as a non- 
Spanish speaker, and as a fluent English speaker. However, the qualitative as- 
sessment method and the information given by David's parents and classroom 
teacher was used as primary criteria by the interdisciplinary committee for plac- 
ing David in a gifted first grade classroom the following school year. 

Discussion 

The case study presented was selected to disprove some common myths 
leading to misconceptions that still influence the assessment process of bilingual 
children across the nation. Firstly, when we find a child who is English domi- 
nant, and who also scores high on standardized language assessment scales in 
English, we assume that the child is fluent in English and that we can accurately 
diagnose the English dominant minority child using standardized tests in other 
developmental areas (e.g., verbal and non-verbal intelligence). This is a miscon- 
ception for several reasons, for instance: (a) standardized language scales 
mostly reflect functional but not academic language proficiency, (b) a bilingual 
child may know more than he may be able to produce verbally in his dominant 
language, and (c) being "proficient" in English according to scores on standard- 
ized language scales does not mean that the child has the same educational expe- 
riences and prior cultural knowledge in comparison to a mainstream child (sec 
Gonzalez, 1993). . 

Another popular myth and resulting misconception among cvaluators is that 
language proficiency levels reflect intelligence development in bilingual chil- 
dren. This popular myth is far from the genuine cognitive abilities of language- 
minority children as has been demonstrated by Gon/ilcz (1991). She found that 
non-verbal cognitive development of kindergarten and first grade bilingual 
Spanish/English children was above-normal developmental levels, and that ver- 
bal cognitive development was at age-appropriate developmental levels (Piagct, 
1965, 1967) when assessed with qualitative methods. In contrast, language and 
intelligence standardized tests, even non-verbal intelligence tests (i.e., the Test 
of Non-Verbal Intelligence -TONI-, Brown, Shcrbcnou, & Dollard, 1982) un- 
derestimated the genuine verbal and non-verbal potentials of bilingual children. 
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These contradictory results will often lead to different classifications of bilingual 
children's cognitive-linguistic development when differentially diagnosing be- 
tween genuine handicapping conditions, disabilities, giftedness, or the normal 
process of learning English as a second language. Due to the possible resulting 
contradictory diagnostic conclusions, it is important to include multiple sources 
of information such as to evaluate the child in both languages and to use affer- 
ent monolingual/monocultural and bilingual/bicultural informants (i.e., teachers 
and parents, peers, more than one specialized evaluator -educational diagnosti- 
cian, school psychologists, speech pathologists, nurse, doctor, social worker). 
The importance of evaluating the bilingual child in both languages is illustrated 
by the selected case study, as David performed at-age appropriate levels when 
assessed in English, and at above-normal levels when assessed in Spanish. This 
difference in performance when assessing cognitive development using two lan- 
guages, is not only related to the child's language proficiency levels in both lan- 
guages. But, it is also related to the cultural and linguistic variables influencing 
differently the expression of cognitive development in both languages in a bilin- 
gual child. In relation to the importance of using different informants, Gonzalez 
( 1991) found that when using a rating scale teachers evaluated only 3.3.% of the 
children as Limited English Proficient (LEP), and 33.3% of the children as 
Limited Spanish Speakers (LSS). In contrast, parents rated 10.3% of the same 
children as LEP, and 30% of the same children as LSS. Moreover, 43.3% of the 
children were diagnosed as LEP when assessed by the IDEA Oral Language 
Proficiency test (Ballard, Tighe, & Dalton, 1979). 

That is, as illustrated by the selected case, the presence of two different in- 
formants (i.e., the classroom teacher and the parents) offers the possibility of 
broadening and enriching our perspective of a bilingual child. In this case, the 
classroom teacher was a monolingual English speaker from a mainstream cul- 
tural background. This classroom teacher could describe, interpret, and evaluate 
David's cognitive- linguistic performance from the child's English language and 
mainstream culture personality dimension. In contrast, David's bilingual parents 
could describe, interpret, and evaluate the child's cognitive-linguistic perfor- 
mance from the child's bilingual-bicultural personality dimension. In fact, 
David's parents could open a whole new window or dimension in the evaluation 
process that his classroom teacher could not offer. This is an illustration of a 
traditional assessment principle, stating that no evaluation should be interpreted 
by itself, but in a meaningful context of a battery of measurements portraying 
the individual's performance in different contexts. In the case of a bilingual 
child, different contexts of assessment arc related to informants from different 
cultural and linguistic backgrounds. It is also important to remember that the 
performance of a bilingual child in a monolingual and a bilingual context can 
show similarities and also a number of differences as shown in the selected case 
study. That is, the interface between first and second language and cognitive 
development can offer a new and different developmental dimension in compar- 
ison to just observing how the child functions cognitivcly in one language inde- 
pendently from the other. 

As a result, due to the presence of contradictory information when conduct- 
ing an assessment and diagnostic process with bilingual children, cvaluators face 
theoretical, practical, and legal problems when they evaluate and participate, in 
diagnostic and placement committees. Thus, it is important to raise the aware- 
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ness level of evaluators of the need to become committed advocates in order to 
reduce the number of misdiagnoses and misplacements of bilingual children 
(Damico & Hamayan, 1992). Evaluators can become advocates only if they re- 
flect on their own attitudes toward culturally and linguistically diverse students 
with the help of nurturing and supporting professional groups (see Gonzalez, 
1993). Presently, it is important to nurture evaluators of bilingual students be- 
cause we are facing a paradigm shift between standardized instruments derived 
from the medical model to qualitative methods of assessment derived from de- 
velopmental, multicultural, and bilingual approaches. Thus, presently given the- 
state-of-the-art of the assessment models and instruments that are being used 
with bilingual students, evaluators can come to opposite conclusions depending 
on what theories and philosophies they follow, and what attitudes and beliefs 

they have. . . 

The former methodological and psychometric problems of current standard- 
ized tests when used with bilingual children are just some examples of the many 
myths, misconceptions, and attitudes that need to be changed by evaluators of 
bilingual children. Moreover, this attitudinal change is difficult to achieve be- 
cause these myths result in the creation of internal barriers that prevent individu- 
als to be aware of their personal responsibility when they realize that their per- 
sonality is their major tool for assessment. Our personality as a tool for assess- 
ment includes, just to name a few areas, our own: (a) cthnic-cultural-linguistic 
identity, (b) personal and professional commitments to specifics schools of 
thought that defend different assessment models and instruments, (c) beliefs and 
theories about how bilingual children learn and develop, and (d) personal back- 
grounds and experiences with language-minority students. This attitudinal 
change in evaluators of bilingual children will only happen with the necessary 
professional support for becoming committed advocates for bilingual children 
(see Gonzalez, 1993). 

In summary, the differential diagnosis between genuine handicapping con- 
ditions, disabilities, giftedncss, or the normal process of learning English as a 
second language is a very complex problem that given our current theories and 
assessment instruments is far from being an "objective process". We need to be- 
come aware of the subjectivity involved in diagnosing and placing bilingual 
children. The current problem of the over representation of bilingual students in 
special education aj.d their under representation in gifted education is just a re- 
flection of the subjectivity involved in the diagnostic process. Thus, presently 
alternative qualitative assessment methods that can accurately diagnose bilingual 
children, like the one illustrated in this paper, are a major applied need. 

Conclusions 

Even though some bilingual children have a functional command of the 
English language, assessing them through a qualitative method encompassing 
cultural and linguistic factors gives them the opportunity to show their genuine 
cognitive abilities and potentials. Due to lack of control for external factors (e.g., 
cultural and linguistic differences, socioeconomic level) when developing as- 
sessment instruments for cognitive and language development, bilingual children 
do not qualify for gifted educational programs when assessed using standardized 
tests. There arc still several myths and misconceptions been held by profession- 
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als responsible for the assessment of bilingual children in the process of learning 
English as a second language. These myths are related to the attitudes, values, 
and ethnic identities of evaluators, because our personalities are the most impor- 
tant assessment tools through which we observe a bilingual child and make di- 
agnostic conclusions. One of these myths illustrated by the case study is that 
English dominant children who score high in language proficiency standardized 
tests can be accurately assessed following mainstream procedures. The case 
study presented demonstrates that standardized tests do not reflect the English 
dominant bilingual child's genuine cognitive abilities and potentials. In contrast, 
when the child is assessed and diagnosed using a model and qualitative assess- 
ment method that reflects the child's culture and second language, new cognitive 
and metalinguistic developmental characteristics can be revealed. Concerning 
the differential diagnosis of bilingual children, the proposed qualitative assess- 
ment method has important theoretical and practical implications: (a) it can be 
adapted for different languages and cultures; and (b) it can address the important 
educational issue of the under representarion of language-minority, low-income 
children in gifted educational programs. 
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Abstract 

The number of students with a primary home language other 
than English who are in need of specialized instructional services is 
on the rise. However, relatively few regular education teachers are 
prepared to teach this increasing number of second language learners. 

This article reviews the literature on consultation and collabora- 
tion as it relates to special education. Consultative models have been 
effectively employed in special education for a number of years. 
Application of consultative methods to BLE/ESL programs is sug- 
gested and benefits for teachers and students are discussed. 
Information on a Bilingual and ESL program that currently uses a 
collaborative model is presented. 



Introduction 



The number of students with a primary language other than English who arc 
in need of specialized instructional services is on the rise (Hamayan, 1990). 
Many mainstream teachers have accepted the challenge of working with social, 
intellectual, and cultural differences and abilities. However, relatively few 
teachers are prepared to teach second language children along with native 
English-speaking children (Faltis, 1993). Students who are learning English as a 
second language in either a bilingual or ESL setting need a variety of opportuni- 
ties for communication which is authentic. The mainstream classroom provides 
opportunities for authentic communication and interaction with native English 
speakers in a variety of circumstances. 

The integration of Collaborative/Consultative models affords regular class- 
room teachers who do not have specialized training in the area of second lan- 
guage acquisition the opportunity to work with bilingual teachers or ESL teach- 
ers who have been specially trained in strategies that assist in second language 
acquisition. 

Collaboration/Consultation in Special Education 

Special education employs several service delivery models to serve students 
with mild handicapping conditions. An effective service delivery model is re- 
source consultation in which resource teachers spend part of their day giving di- 
rect service to identified students and some portion (20% plus) to consultation 
with regular classroom teachers (Graden, Casey & Christenson, 1985). The in- 
tent of this model is to reduce "pull outs" of students from the mainstream and to 
increase skills of regular classroom teachers so they can work more effectively 
with placed students in their classroom (Gcrstcn, 1990; Hucfncr, 1988). In fact, 
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it appears that in many cases the best placement for effective educational and 
psychological interventions is in the regular classroom (Brown, Wyne, & 
Blackburn, 1979). 

The impact of Public Law 94442 which has referenced the regular class- 
room as the least restrictive environment has increased the need for collabora- 
tion. The consultative model is also consonant with the federal government's 
Regular Education Initiative (Huefncr, 1988). 

There are many benefits to a consultative approach. Through teacher con- 
sultation, classroom behavior improves (Engelhardt, Sulzer & Alterpruse, 1971). 
Teacher consultation has positive effects on academic performance (Randolph & 
Saba, 1973) and teachers' attitudes toward students with behavior problems 
(Palmo & Kuzaiar, 1972). 

Neel (1981) describes three consultation models. The preferred model of 
"process consultation" seeks to assist classroom teachers in clarifying student 
needs and to develop solutions through a prescribed set of activities presented 
by the consultant. This model is in contrast to the less effective "doctor-patient" 
model in which the consultant diagnoses problems and prescribes solutions; if 
the prescription doesn't work, the consultant has full responsibility to find a new 
intervention. In the "purchase model", the classroom teacher "buys" resource 
services, usually direct services to children, that are needed to solve problems. 
The purchase model alleviates short term problems but does little for long-term 
solutions. It is important for the teacher consultant to be involved in "process 
consultation" so that the consultant can assist teachers in the process of identify- 
ing problems and developing solutions. 

Dealing with Resistance and Gaining Support 

Due to our recent educational history of referring students with special edu- 
cation needs and providing direct services in self-contained and resource class- 
rooms, there arc indicators that teachers may be reluctant to join in collabora- 
tive, classroom-based efforts to serve students with special needs (Friend & 
Bauwcns, 1988; Idol-Macstas & Rittcr, 1985; Brown, et al., 1979). Therefore, 
consulting teachers must be prepared to identify and deal with some possible 
resistance to the consultation process. 

Gaining support begins with the administration at district and local school 
levels. In service training of regular education staff and administrators is a pre- 
requisite to initiation of a consultative model. At the local school level, resis- 
tance to consultation must be considered both an individual and a group phe- 
nomenon. Resistance is reduced through an atmosphere of mutual trust, accep- 
tance, and confidence. Interpersonal contact and communication with the whole 
staff is important. Teacher leaders arc key staff members to begin consultative 
processes because many teachers will follow their acceptance or rejection of 
consultation. Ways to develop acceptance include demonstration of worth of 
strategies presented by the consultant and recognition of regular classroom 
teachers who have developed effective programs through consultation 
(newsletters, notes, principal's recognition at staff meetings or through daily 
contacts), Credit is always given to regular classroom teachers, not to the con- 
sultant (Brown, ct al., 1979). 
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Listening and Communication Skills 

Basic to a consulting relationship is the ability to strategize skills, question, 
listen and communicate (Huefner, 1988). The two parties should be equal and 
consultation should be viewed as a mutual, reciprocal form of communication 
(Pugach & Johnson, 1988). All of the personnel involved in the collaborative 
process are considered equals within their areas of expertise, yet each person in- 
volved can develop new skills fcr working with second language learners 
(Fradd, 1992). 

Developing and Monit oring a Shared Educational Plan 

Consultation, although in a broad sense ongoing, is short term and definitive 
when dealing with a particular student's needs. An educational action plan is re- 
quired which involves shared responsibility by all parties. This plan includes 
strategics to be. used, person(s) responsible, beginning and ending dates. 
Important features of this process are: agreement on roles, description of situa- 
tions/needs/resources, data confirmation, prioritization of steps, development of 
goal statements and specification of objectives for both teachers and students. 

The next step is implementation of program change. This process includes 
collaborate brainstorming by all teachers to generate possible, interventions. 
Selected interventions are used to develop a plan of action. Critical aspects of , 
program implementation are monitoring and adjusting. Frequent evaluation of 
the intervention plan, adjusting existing interventions, and implementing addi- 
tional interventions from the plan increase intensity. 

Generalization of the intervention plan in the regular classroom means that 
the classroom teacher will be able to use these strategies across multiple subject 
areas. 

Content Knowledge 

Consultants must be aware of learning styles, instructional interventions, 
behavioral strategics, and the curriculum of the district. Regular education cur- 
riculum is often adapted for children placed in special programs. Knowledge of 
language learning theory adds to the credibility of the consultant. 

Prereferral 

A prereferral intervention system reflects a trend toward indirect service 
(Gradcn, Casey & Christenson, 1985 a, b). The goal of the prereferral interven- 
tion model is to implement systematic intervention strategics in regular class- 
rooms and to evaluate effectiveness of these interventions before a student is re- 
ferred. 

This collaborative process can reduce the number of students referred for 
direct services. Large numbers of students are exhibiting academic and 
behavioral difficulties in school and special education is being used to serve 
increasing numbers of these students each year (Algozzinc, Ysscldyke, & 
Christenson, 1983). It is questionable whether special education can and should 
serve all students with learning and behavior problems under the direct services 
umbrella. 
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Application to the BLE/E -Sl p»11out program 

To understand the application of consultation to ESL pullout programs, one 
must understand the theory of language acquisition. Pullout programs for Uie 
purpose of second language acquisition have minimal effect since language in- 
struction occurs in the "out of classroom" setting rather than in the authentic 
mainstream classrooms. In ESL pullout programs, second language students 
leave their mainstream classes at certain times during the day to receive struc- 
tured ESL instruction in a separate classroom (Richard-Amato & Snow, 1988). 
Instruction lasts from 15 to 50 minutes each day ( Faltis, 1993). Snow, Met, & 
Genesee (1992) suggest that a rationale behind integrating language and content 
teaching is that language is learned most effectively for communication m 
meaningful, purposeful social and academic contexts. Therefore, the main- 
stream classroom offers the greatest opportunity for meaningful and effective 
communication for second language students. The pull-out setting, because of 
the time constraints and lack of English language role models, is not the most 
ideal setting for those students trying to acquire a second language. Practice 
and application of learning from the pullout program do not always generalize to 
the regular classroom settings. This is because teacherr. traditionally do not tend 
to collaborate nor consult with one another across grade levels or disciplines. 
Students learning a second language need a natural setting with a purpose for 
authentic communication and good models of English which is the regular 
classroom. This validates the need for consultation/collaboration in order to 
achieve maximum language learning opportunities. 

BLE/ESL pullout programs serve students in a delivery model similar to 
special education resource programs. When second language students spend the 
majority of their school time in regular classrooms, it makes sense to use ESL 
teachers as consultants. Their knowledge of second language learning can be 
used to develop effective programs for rapid language acquisition in the regular 
classroom For example, in Arizona endorsed BLE/ESL teachers have a mini- 
mum of 21 course hours in specific BLE/ESL methods and many have years of 
experience working with second language students. BLE/ESL teachers can also 
provide information on cultural backgrounds of these students which promotes 
understanding and acceptance of language minority students. 



Benefits 

There would be many benefits to introducing the consultative model to 
BLE/ESL programs. Presently there is an over representation of minority stu- 
dents in special education programs (Rcchly, 1988). Consultation using a prcrc- 
fcrral model would reduce the number of inappropriate placements since inter- 
ventions would be implemented in regular classrooms and fewer students would 
be referred to special education. Classroom teachers would learn additional 
strategics to work with LEP students. This increased knowledge would benefit 
students currently in the class as well as future LEP students. 

Through increased communication between BLE/ESL teachers and regular 
classroom teachers, there would be a reduction of student program fragmentation 
and more integrated instructional plans for LEP students. Parent communication 
would be enhanced due to closer staff working relationships. The action plan 
could be the basis of effective parent conferences. 
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In summary, it appears feasible and expedient to introduce the consultative 
model to BLE/ESL programs. Benefits include increased effectiveness of pro- 
gramming for LEP students, better parent communication, reduction of inappro- 
priate referrals to special education, and increased communication between spe- 
cial area and regular education teachers. 

The Consultative Model in Practice 

Beginning with the 1992 school year, several school sites within a ru- 
ral/urban school district in the southwestern United States began to implement 
various ESL and bilingual consultative models according to die needs of stu- 
dents and size of programs. A consultative model was implemented at all seven- 
teen schools. One elementary school chose to continue with a delivery model 
that included an ESL program for Kindergarten through sixth grade while oper- 
ating a transitional bilingual education program for kindergarten through fifth 
grade. Parents in this school setting were given the option of enrolling their 
children in a designated bilingual classroom or in an all English classroom with 
ESL support 

The ESL/BLE consultative model became more focused when a team ot 
teachers from elementary and secondary schools came together in the fall to de- 
sign an Individualized Education Plan (IEP) for LEP students who were enrolled 
in the district's ESL or bilingual programs. The IEP format was designed to 
align with the district criterion reference tests at each grade level in the areas of 
Reading and Writing. One junior high faculty also developed a Math IEP for 
their transitional ESL students. 

The development of the IEP allowed classroom teachers, principals, coun- 
selors, bilingual teachers and ESL specialists to regularly review the progress of 
transitional bilingual and ESL students within the mainstream classroom. It 
also focused the regular classroom teacher on the delivery of services to students 
who were limited English proficient. It allowed them opportunities to examine 
their delivery of lessons and explore how that delivery might be enhanced 
through the use of strategies and materials that were better suited to students 
who were being transitioned into an all English course of study. It also afforded 
them opportunities to collaborate on a regular basis with an ESL specialist or 
bilingual teacher who worked with the students in a variety of educational set- 
tings. The ESL specialist was able to work with students in the Computer 
Assisted Instruction lab, the regular classroom, bilingual classroom and in a tu- 
torial situation both during and after school. The ESL specialist's schedule al- 
lowed time to work with regular classroom teachers during regularly scheduled 
class time. Both the ESL specialist and bilingual teachers could assist the 
classroom teacher with lesson presentation, preparation of appropriate materials 
and individualized student assistance. The ESL specialist and certified bilingual 
teachers were available for consultation on instructional interventions, behav- 
ioral strategies, and district curriculum. This in-class consultation allowed ESL 
students and those students being transitioned from the bilingual classrooms to 
remain in mainstream classrooms which maximized language learning and pro- 
vided natural models . 
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The integration of language and content area instruction requires that ESL 
teachers and bilingual teachers collaborate with mainstream content area teach- 
ers. 

Such collaboration requires a reciprocal relationship between 
instructors. Thus, the language instructor may consult with the 
classroom teacher about what is being taught, with particular 
attention given to content that has specific or special language 
requirements. The language instructor is then able to incorpo- 
rate into language instruction meaningful and important con- 
tent that has evident language-related value in the rest of the 
curriculum. (Snow, Met, Genesee, 1989). 

This type of collaboration also gives ESL specialists and bilingual teachers an 
opportunity to model desired teaching strategies and promotes understanding 
and acceptance of the special needs that language minority students bring to a 
mainstream classroom. 

The San Marcos Model 

In the 1987-88 school year, San Marcos Elementary School in Chandler, 
Arizona began a school restructuring project that included an Outcome Based 
curriculum format and the integration of all special programs. The focus of this 
restructuring project was to allow opportunities for teachers to collaborate with 
grade level teams, cross grade level teams, and special area teachers to provide 
greater opportunities for all students to become successful in school. In to sup- 
port the philosophy of "Together We Succeed," faculty and staff focused on the 
employment of an interdisciplinary collaborative model for the delivery of ser- 
vices for special needs' populations. On a weekly basis, special area teachers 
met as a team to plan strategics and develop units for those students enrolled in 
the ESL program. Members of the team included the physical education teach- 
ers, media specialist, computer specialists, special education teachers, speech 
teacher, music teachers, counselors, classroom aides, Chapter 1 curriculum spe- 
cialist, and ESL teacher. The team developed units of study that were designed 
to incorporate prescribed district ESL curriculum objectives. Each team member 
was responsible for contributing their expertise to the development of the units. 

They were also available to consult with regular classroom teachers who 
were given a weekly summary of the lesson objectives and hints for incorporat- 
ing the objectives into their prescribed grade level curriculum, Vocabulary lists 
were developed to accompany each unit so regular classroom teachers could use 
them for spelling words for their ESL students in the mainstream classroom. 
The idea behind this approach was that second language learners do much better 
in acquiring a second language when it makes sense, is categorically presented, 
and is repeated in many different formats. 

An example of this collaborative effort was a unit that was developed on 
Spatial Relationships. The unit was first introduced in the ESL classroom. 
Literature was selected by the media specialist that would supplement the unit 
theme. Other media materials related to the theme were also selected and dis- 
tributed to regular classroom teachers who had them available for their ESL stu- 
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dents. The physical education staff designed activities that reinforced the theme 
of spatial relations with activities such as obstacle courses that the 
children had to complete while the teachers verbally gave the directions. They 
also designed activities where the students followed written directions that were 
displayed on cones throughout the obstacle courses. Other activities involved 
games and activities that incorporated the theme of the unit 

The music teachers found songs that related to the theme and again incorpo- 
rated opportunities for total physical response much like those that the physical 
education staff developed. The music activities gave the students a chance to 
hear the target vocabulary in yet another natural setting. The computer specialist 
developed activities for the computer lab that allowed for incorporation of the 
unit objectives. Special computer programs were selected and word lists were 
customized to allow for maximum exposure to both the 
spoken and written word. The special education teacher was able to target unit 
objectives within the special education classroom. 

Many of the units were developed by interdisciplinary staff; this project en- 
couraged participation of classroom teachers and special area teachers. This col- 
laborative interdisciplinary approach to ESL allowed for a consultative relation- 
ship to develop between the regular classroom teachers and all special area 
teachers. Communication, responsive collaboration, increased effectiveness of 
programs for limited English proficient students, and reduction of inappropriate 
referrals were all positive outcomes of this approach. Students benefited 
through increased mastery of unit objectives, continuity of expectations, and a 
more focused effort to meet the individual needs of every student. 

Conclusion 

Consultative models offer a win-win situation. When teachers work to- 
gether to provide language rich experiences, students and teachers alike benefit. 
Since content area teachers may be ill-prepared to "teach" language or even rec- 
ognize student's language-learning needs because of a lack of training in lan- 
guage pedagogy, language teachers become pedagogical resources for main- 
stream teachers who are willing to assume some responsibility for treating stu- 
dents' language needs (Snow, et al., 1989, Richard-Amato & Snow, 1992). Over 
the past several years there has been a renewed interest in language education 
that integrates language and content instruction for second language learners 
(Hudelson, 1989). Language-across-the curriculum has been advocated for 
some time for native speakers of English (Anderson, Eiscnbcrg, Holland, 
Weiner & Rivera-Kron, 1983). 

This integrated approach to language teaching and content area instruction 
provides opportunities for collaboration between classroom teachers and 
ESL/BLE teachers. Cummins (1980, 1981) provided theoretical impetus for 
considering the integration of language and content instruction. Working coop- 
eratively, the mainstream teacher and language teachers thus pinpoint the lin- 
guistic needs of the learner and plan jointly to meet these needs (Snow ct al., 
1989). These educators benefit from increased communication with specialists 
that results in a clearer focus on individual student needs. Classroom teachers 
benefit by increasing their skills and expertise so that they can more effectively 
work with second language learners who arc placed in their classrooms. 
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Consultative models offer opportunities for development of an atmosphere of 
mutual trust, sharing, acceptance and confidence. 

Students benefit from the increased communication between the special area 
teachers and regular education teachers. Collaboration provides a more coherent 
developmental program for second language students. There are fewer inap- 
propriate referrals and placements to special education. Problems that arise are 
quickly addressed. Appropriate second language strategies are modeled and im- 
plemented to assist students in content area classes. Student learning is in- 
creased due to attention to individual needs and learning styles. 

It is time to tear down the walls that have separated teachers for so long. 
Collaborative interdisciplinary models should be a major consideration for 
BLE/ESL programs of the 1990's. As the numbers of second language learners 
in our schools increase and resources decrease, the need for collaboration be- 
comes more evident. 
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Abstract 

This article presents the findings of the Valued Youth 
Program, a national research and demonstration project funded 
from 1988 to 1990 by the U.S. Department of Education, Office of 
Bilingual and Minority Language Affairs. The Intercultural 
Development Research Association (IDRA), in collaboration with 
school district personnel, developed this instructional program in 
an effort to reduce dropout rates among middle school children who 
are limited-English-proficicnt and at risk of leaving school. 
Researchers found that tutors stayed in school, improved their 
reading grades, increased their self-pride, and developed a better 
attitude toward school and teachers. The NABE 1992 presentation 
was based on this research which was guided by Dr. Jose A. 
Cardenas as executive director of IDRA. Dr. Richard Harris was 
responsible for the statistical design. 

Introduction 

In the mid-1960s, Dr. Jose Cardenas, one of.this country's pioneers in 
bilingual education, was superintendent of the Edgewood Independent School 
District in San Antonio, Texas. He struggled to erase the inequities between 
wealthy and poor school districts. It was his conviction that the children in his 
district who were primarily poor, minority and limited-English-proficicnt, had 
the same right to a quality education as children in the wealthiest districts. He 
believed it was the school's obligation to provide such an education to all chil- 
dren regardless of their parents' wealth or ethnicity. 

In his struggle towards improving the educational opportunities for all chil- 
dren, especially the poor, minority and limited-English-proficicnt, Dr. Cardenas 
sought ways in which educators would realize the tremendous potential and con- 
tributions of these children. It was in this context that the Coca-Cola Valued 
Youth * rogram was born. The idea was to take secondary students who were 
considered u at risk" of dropping out of school and train them to become tutors of 
elementary school children. These "at risk" children then became "valued youth" 

What began as one man's idea twenty-five years ago in a single school dis- 
trict in San Antonio, Texas has grown to a cross-age tutoring program in thirty 
secondary schools across the country. The program is internationally recognized 
for its effectiveness in reducing students' dropout rates and improving thcii 
grades, self-esteem, disciplinary action rates, and attendance rates. 

This article presents the genesis and evolution of this program as it was de- 
veloped and nurtured at the Intercultural Development Research Association 
(IDRA) and the research that shaped it. 
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Background, Foundation and Theoretical Framework 

IDRA's 1988 study on the under education of American youth demonstrated 
that children from non-English language backgrounds are 1.5 times more likely 
to leave school before high school graduation than those from English language 
backgrounds. Among Hispanics born in the United States, a non-English lan- 
guage background increases the chances of leaving school before graduating from 
high school. (Cardenas, Robledo, and Waggoner, 1988). 

English-proficient children, they often failed to address the needs, characteris- 
tics, and strengths of the potential dropout (Robledo, et al„ 1986). In review- 
ing the research literature on effective programs for children at risk of dropping 
out, IDRA identified the following critical elements of an effective program. 
These critical elements served as the foundation for the Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
model: 

Provide appropriate bilingual instruction for limited-English-proficient 
students (Cordasco, 1976; Hakuta, 1986), 
• Develop students' higher-order thinking skills (Brandt, 1988; Pogrow, 
1988; Rose, 1987) 

Provide accelerated learning for disadvantaged students (Levin, 1987). 
Incorporate a cross-age tutoring component which places the at-risk 
student as tutor ("Big Kids", 1987; Hedin, 1987; Robledo, Cortcz, & 
Penny- Velazquez, 1989). 

Provide programmatic activities designed to enrich, expand, extend and 
apply the content and skills learned in the classroom (Robledo, et al., 
1989). 

Establish or encourage school-business partnerships that provide both 
financial resources or job opportunities and human resources as role 
models (Hispanic Policy Development Project, 1984). 
Increase student recognition of their accomplishments and talents 
(Canfield and Wells, 1980; Ochoa, Hurtado, Espinosa and Zachman, 
1987), and encourage student leadership and participation (Moody, 
1987). 

Involve parents in school activities that are meaningful and contribute 
to iheir empowerment (Cummins, 1986). 

Conduct and utilize evaluation of student learning for modification and 
improvement purposes (Coleman, 1982; Loucks andZacchie, 1983; 
Madaus and Pullin, 1987). 

Plan for staf/ development in a cooperative manner (Crandall, 1983; 
Lowcks-Horslcy and Hergcrl, 1985), and design campus activities with 
the curriculum and student needs in mind (Dorman, 1984; Levin, 1987; 
Raffini, 1986). 

Exhibit strong leadership that supports success (Lczotte and Bancroft, 
1985), collaborates and establishes educational goals (Landon and 
Shirer, 1986; Sparks, 1983). 

Create a curriculum that incorporates self-paced and individualized 
instruction (Bickcl, Bond, & LeMahicu, 1986; National Foundation for 
the Improvement of Education [NFIE], 1986), uses cooperative learning 
and whole language approaches. 
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Coca-Cola Valued Youth Model 

The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program (VYP) has six goals for "at- 
risk" students: (a) reduce dropout rates, (b) enhance students' basic academic 
skills, (c) strengthen students' perception of self and school, (d) decrease student 
truancy, (e) reduce student disciplinary referrals, and (f) form school-home- 
community partnerships to increase the level of support available to students. 
School districts across the; country have slightly varying definitions of "at risk" 
youth, the characteristics of the "at risk" student often include: (1) reading below 
grade level, (2) a higher than average absenteeism rates, (3) a higher than average 
disciplinary action rates, (4) limited English proficiency, (5) of a minority 
background, and (6) poor. This program's model (shown in Figure 1) turns 
perceived liabilities into strengths, remediation into acceleration, and "at-risk" 
students into valued youth. The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program creates these 
transformations through instructional and support strategies that pivot around a 
time-tested concept: youth tutoring youth. 

Figure 1 : Intervention Model 




The program's success is based on the idea of valuing "at-risk" children — 
those with the potential of dropping out— by placing them in positions of 
responsibility, as tutors of younger students. The tutors also receive a 
minimum wage stipend for participation in the program. 

The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program is based on seven important tenets: 

1 . All students can learn. 

2. All students are valued by the school. 

3 . All students can actively contribute to their own education and that of 
others. 
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4 . All students, parents and teachers have a right to participate fully in 
creating and maintaining excellent schools, 

5. Excellence in schools contributes to individual and collective economic 
growth, stability, and advancement 

6. Commitment to educational excellence is created by including students, 
parents, and teachers in setting goals, making decisions, monitoring 
progress, and evaluating outcomes. 

7. Students, parents and teachers must be provided extensive, consistent 
support in ways that allow students to learn, teachers to teach and 
parents to be involved. 

In 1984, Coca-Cola USA awarded $400,000 to IDRA to design, develop, 
and evaluate the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program. Between 1984-1888, IDRA 
implemented the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program in five school districts in 
San Antonio, Texas. Approximately 525 secondary school tutors and 1,575 
elementary school tutecs participated in the program during these years of Coca- 
Cola USA funding. 

Building on this experience and using evaluation results which indicated that 
the program had an observable positive effect (Cardenas, Sosa, Johnson, C, & 
Johnson, R.L., 1988), IDRA refined the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program and 
began implementation in 1988 with support from . the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Languages Affairs 
(OBEMLA). As a two-year research and demonstration project, IDRA designed 
and developed the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program, and researched its effects on 
101 Hispanic, limited-English-proficicnt middle school students in two San 
Antonio, Texas school districts. Both districts had low property wealth and high 
concentrations of Hispanic, limited-English-proficicnt students. 



While there were a number of questions which guided the research design, 
the three most relevant for this discussion arc: 

1 . How is the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program actually implemented at 
each site? 

2. Did the Coca-Cola Valued Youth program have an effect on the dropout 
rate of the tutors when compared to the dropout rate of the comparison 
group? 

3. Did the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program have an effect on the tutor's 
academic achievement, self-concept, attitude toward school, attendance 
and disciplinary record? 

A quasi-experimental research design was used to answer each of these ques- 
tions. Pretest data were collected for treatment and comparison students before tu- 
toring began (Baseline - 1988), during implementation, and at the end of the first 
and second program years (Year 1 - 1989 and Year 0 - 1990, respectively), 

A total of 101 tutors and 93 comparison group students were selected on the 
basis of two criteria: (1) limited English proficiency as defined by the State of 
Texas guidelines and (2) reading below grade level on a standardized achievement 
test. The State of Texas identifies limited-English-proficicnt students through the 
use of (I) a Home Language Survey which determines the language normally 
used in the home and by the student, (2) an oral language proficiency test which 
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determines proficiency in English, and (3) State approved standardized achieve- 
ment tests (TEA Time and Treatment Guidelines, Spring 1986). 

Both the tutors and the comparison group were selected from the same pool 
of "at-risk" students. Random selection from the same pool was done for the 
purpose of minimizing differences between the tutor and comparison group, thus 
decreasing the number of confounding variables in post-test comparisons. There 
were no Baseline differences between the tutors and the comparison group on 
age, average grade in reading, quality of school life and self-concept scores, eth- 
nicity and retention. This provided the basis for rejecting rival hypotheses as part 
of the quasi-experimental design of the project. The only significant difference 
between groups was with lunch eligibility; tutors were poorer than the compari- 
son group, a fact that only increased the likelihood of their dropping out. 

Methods 

Instruments and Procedures, Both quantitative and qualitative data were col- 
lected on participants at the Baseline Year, and Years 1 and 2. Methodological 
and standardization rigor was maintained throughout the development of proto- 
cols for data collection. Qualitative measures included monthly journals for tu- 
tors, tutor surveys, and focus group interviews conducted with 
teacher/coordinators and counselors from each of the four participating campuses 
at the end of the first and second years of implementation (May 1989 and May 
1990). Elementary school representatives also participated in the interviews in 
May 1990. Case study interviews were conducted with the tutors at the end of 
Year 2 (May 1990). These interviews generated important information on the 
roles and responsibilities of participants and the strengths and weaknesses of the 
program. With this formative information, refinements to the program were 
made the second year. The following measures were used to answer each of the 
research questions: 

1 , How is the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program actually implemented at 
each site? 

Measurc(s): (a) Monitoring, Documentation, and Evaluations of 
all Interventions 
(b) Formal On-Sitc Observations 

2. Did the Coca-Cola Valued Youth.program have an effect on the dropout 
rate of the tutors when compared to the dropout rate of the comparison 
group? 

Mcasurc(s): Enrollment Figures for the Tutors and Comparison 
Group (using the state dropout definition) 
Student records of each of the tutors and the comparison group students were 
accessible to both IDRA and the individual teacher/coordinators and were kept 
up-to-date by the school registrar. Withdrawals were noted by the school registrar 
as were any subsequent requests for transcripts. As the end of June 1990, any 
student who had withdrawn from school and for whom there was no evidence in 
the registrar's office of a request for transcript from another school was defined as 
a "dropout" by the school and IDRA. A student is defined as a dropout by the 
Texas Education Agency (TEA) if he or she "is absent for a period of 30 or more 
consecutive school days without approved excuse or documented transfer from 
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the public secondary school (grades 7-12) in which he or she is enrolled; or if the 
student fails to re-enroll during the first 30 consecutive school days in the fol- 
lowing semester or school year without completion of a high school program. 
Documentation for approved excuses or transfers [is accepted only] under stan- 
dards set by the [Texas] commissioner of education" (W. N. Kirby, personal 
communication, January 26, 1988). In other words, students who withdrew 
from school and for whom no requests for transcripts were made by another 
school as of June 1990 were considered "dropouts." 

3. Did the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program have an effect on the tutor's 

academic achievement, self-concept, attitude toward school, attendance 

and disciplinary record? 

Measure(s): (a) Disciplinary Action Referrals (number of actions 
against the student that are disciplinary in nature, 
as defined by each district; 

(b) Grades (class grades given by teachers in 
particular subjects, range: 0-100). 

Reading grades given to tutors and comparison group students every six 
weeks by their reading teachers were averaged by school staff for each of the three 
school years: 1987-1988 (Baseline), 1988-1989 (Program Year 1) and 1989-1990 
(Program Year 2). The average grades were then recorded on the individual stu- 
dent records by school staff. Grades were assigned on the basis of classwork and 
unit tests, (A=90-100; B=89-80; C=79-75; Dr:74-70; F= 69 or less). Schools 
provided IDRA access to student records and IDRA staff recorded the average read- 
ing grades from each of the three time periods. 

(c) Minimum Competency Tests (Texas Educational 
Assessment of Minimum Skills, TEAMS, 
measures student competency in mathematics, 
reading, writing at grades 1,3,5,7 and 9 and in 
mathematics and English language arts at grade 

1 1/12; Possible Ranges: 0-999. 

(d) Achievement Test Scores 

(standardized achievement scores as normal curve 
equivalents; Possible Range: 1-99). Normal curve 
equivalents are based on an equal interval scale. The 
normal curve is represented on a scale of 1 to 99 with 
a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 21). 
(c) Absentee Rates 

(number of days absent fro: a school as defined 
and recorded by each district). 
(0 Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale 
(an 80-itcm, self-administered questionnaire 
designed to assess how children and adolescents 
feel about themselves; Possible Range: 0-80). 
(Piers-Harris, 1984). 
Self-concept was measured with the Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept 
Scale - a self-administered, 80-itcm questionnaire designed to assess how children 
and adolescents feel about themselves. It is possible to score 0 to 80 on the 
scale. The normative mean is 51.84 with a standard deviation of 13.87. This was 
derived from a sample of 1,183 school children in grades 4-12 from a public 
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school ? stem in a small Pennsylvania town (Piers-Harris Children's Self- 
Concept Scale, Revised Manual, 1984). The counselor at each school adminis- 
tered the instrument to the tutors and comparison group students before the pro- 
gram began, at the end of Program Year 1 (1989) and Program Year 2 (1990). 
(g) Quality of School Life Scale 
Attitudes toward school were measured with the Quality of School Life 
Scale - a self-administered, 27-item questionnaire designed to measure student re- 
actions to school, their classwork and their teachers. It is possible to score 0 to 
27 on the scale. The mean lower limit for seventh graders is 10.86 while the 
mean upper limit is 13.56. These normative ranges are based on estimates of 
the distribution of averages of groups of a specified size (in this case, N=100), 
drawn randomly from the research sample of individuals. The Quality of School 
Life Scale is a widely used instrument with a significant body of research citing 
its reliability and validity. (The Quality of School Life Scale, Administration 
and Technical Manual, 1978). The counselor at each school administered the in- 
strument to the tutors and comparison group students before the program began, 
at the end of Program Year 1 (1989) and Program Year 2 (1990). Each counselor 
was trained in instrument administration by IDRA staff before administering any 
instruments. A set of research protocols was developed for each instrument and 
their adherence monitored by IDRA staff in order to assure quality control. 

Results 

(1) How is the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program actually im- 
plemented at each site? 

Through monitoring, documentation, and evaluations of all interventions 
and formal on-site observations, actual implementation of the Coca-Cola Valued 
Youth Program incorporated instructional and support strategies. The instruc- 
tional strategy incorporated five major components: 
Component 1: Classes for Student Tutors . 

Classes were planned and taught by the teacher coordinator once a week in 
order to develop and enhance the students' tutoring skills; these skills included 

(a) developing tutoring skills which would enable them to become 
successful student tutors; 

(b) improving reading, writing and other subject matter skills enabling 
them to teach these skills to elementary school students; and 

(c) developing self-awareness and pride. 
Component 2: Tutoring Sessions . 

After a two-week observation period in the elementary classroom during 
which students made note of discipline techniques, classroom management sys- 
tems and materials use, they began tutoring a minimum of four hours per week. 
The student tutors, who received the federal minimum wage for their efforts, 
were expected to adhere to the employee guidelines of their host school. Their 
primary responsibility was to work in a one to three ratio with tutces. Each tu- 
tor was treated as an adult, with adult responsibilities, but was also provided 
teacher supervision and support. 
Component 3: Field Trios. 

Field trips were designed to expose students to economic and cultural oppor- 
tunities in their local community. Through at least two planned field trips 
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throughout the year, students expanded their horizons beyond the classroom and 
recognized the interrelationship between schooling and the wider community. 
Component 4: Role Models . 

An important component of the program involved the identification of 
adults who were considered successful in their fields and who represented stu- 
dents' ethnic background(s). One powerful kind of modeling can be provided by 
a person who overcame serious baniers to survival and success. 
Component 5: Student Recognition . 

Students were acknowledged for their efforts and contributions made while 
fulfilling their responsibilities as tutors. Throughout the year, students were in- 
vited on field trips with their tutees, received media attention and were honored at 
a luncheon or supper. Students experienced, through these events, the impor- 
tance of their tutoring to the school and the district 

The five major components, of the instructional strategy required a parallel 
set of activities and functions in support of the program and included the follow- 
ing: 

Component 1: Curriculum . 

The primary goal of the base curriculum was meeting the needs of the 
tutors. Its objectives were improving the students' self-concept, tutoring skills 
and literacy skills. The curriculum offers an opportunity for praxis — an ongoing 
interplay between the action (tutoring) and reflection. 

Component 2: Coordination . 

Coordination provided a planned and structured design. This was crucial 
to establishing and continuing educational as well as program goals, objectives, 
and activities. An implementation team with cleat definition of roles was imper- 
ative to the success of the program. 

Component 3: Staff Enrichment . 

The goal of staff enrichment was to create a cohesive group that was 
dedicated and committed to success, and that had high expectations for the stu- 
dents and their peers. 

Component 4: Parental Involvement 

Empowering minority and disadvantaged students required involving 
parents in meaningful school activities. Activities with parents included a meet- 
ing to enlist their understanding and support for the program's goals. A vigor- 
ous personal outreach plan was also implemented in which a culturally-sensitive, 
bilingual outreach person visited parents' homes, especially those without a 
phone or who had not participarxxl in parent activities. 

Component 5: Evaluation . 

Program evaluation served (1) to monitor VYP operations and develop 
on-coursc corrective action as needed, and (2) to document the results of VYP 
implementation. Both quantitative and qualitative measures previously men- 
tioned were used to gauge student progress. 

(2) Did the Coca-Cola Valued Youth program significantly re- 
duce the dropout rate of participating student tutors as compared 
to the dropout rate of the comparison group? 

Using the enrollment figures and the state definition for "dropout," one tutor 
out of 101 (1%) dropped out of school towards the end of the two-year Valued 
Youth Program. Eleven students of the 93 comparison group students (12%) 
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also dropped out as of June 1990. These results are comparable to the results for 
the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program implemented from 1984 to 1988. In that 
program, 13 (2.5%) of the tutors dropped out of school. 
(3) Did the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program have an effect on 
the tutor's academic achievement, self-concept, attitude toward 
school, attendance and disciplinary record? 

a. Disciplinary Action Referrals (number of actions against the student that are 
disciplinary in nature, as defined by each district): No disciplinary records were 
available at Baseline, thus making a matched case analysis across time impossi- 
ble. However, from Year 1 to Year 2, tutors lowered their mean disciplinary re- 
ferral rate from 3.2 to 2.0, while the comparison group raised their from 2.5 to 



b. Grades (class grades given by teachers in particular subjects, range: 0-100): 
When compared to the comparison group, tutors in the Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program achieved higher reading grades after participation in the program. 

A two-step multiple regression analysis procedure was employed to deter- 
mine the effect of the program on change in reading grades from the Baseline 
year (1987) to Year 1 (1988) and on final reading performance in Year 2 (1989). 
The two regression equations provide all of the coefficients necessary to com- 
plete the path analysis model as illustrated in Figure 2; the path model clearly 
shows that the Valued Youth Program has a significant positive effect on reading 
grades. The students in the tutor group experienced an increase in reading grades 
between 1987 and 1988, and being in the tutor group is also related to signifi- 
cantly higher reading grades in 1989. 

Figure 2 : Path Model for Average Reading Grades 
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Focusing on reading differences, the tutors gained nearly three points more 
than the comparison group on the reading grade between 1987 and 1988, control- 
ling for the initial 1987 reading grade. By 1989 the tutors scored nearly three 
points higher than the comparison group again even when the reading difference 
between 1987 and 1988 and the base year reading grades are included in the re- 
gression analyses. 

The small correlation (.23) that exists between 1987 and 1989 reading grades 
appeared counter-intuitive and not consistent with other research in reading. In 
order to examine this phenomenon further, the data were desegregated by tutor 
and comparison group and correlations between 1987 and 1989 reading grades by 
group were generated. The data indicate that among comparison students reading 
grades are correlated positively (.25, p < .05 ); among tutors, baseline reading 
grades (1987) and post-treatment grades (1989) are not correlated. Coupled with 
the regression analyses presented earlier, these data suggest that participation in 
the Valued Youth Program creates a departure from the predicted performance of 
students. The consistency of assigned grades that would be expected for poor per- 
forming students is broken and reading grades improve significantly for tutors 
over each of the two years. 

c. Minimum Competency Tests (Texas Educational Assessment of Minimum 
Skills, TEAMS, measures student competency in mathematics, reading, writing 
at grades 1,3,5,7 and 9 and in mathematics and English language arts at grade 
11/12; Possible Ranges: 0-999): At the end of Year 1, the comparison group 
scored higher than the tutors in all three subtests. No TEAMS tests were admin- 
istered in Year 2. 

d. Achievement Test. Scores (standardized achievement scores as normal curve 
equivalents; Possible Range: 1-99): Normal curve equivalents are based on an 
equal interval scale. The normal curve is represented on a scale of 1 to 99 with a 
mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 21). 

At the end of Year 1, tutors had higher normal curve equivalents (NCE) 
means than the comparison group for mathematics (41.9 vs. 40.6), language 
(37.4 vs. 37.3), science (34.1 vs. 33.6), and the composite score (35.5 vs. 35.1). 
At the end of Year 2, tutors had a higher mean NCE than the comparison group 
for reading (29.8 vs. 29.4), language (35.7 vs. 34.7), mathematics (40.5 vs. 
37.-r) and the composite score (34.5 vs. 33.2). The comparison group scored 
higher than the tutors in science (35.4 vs. 35.2) and social studies (36.6 vs. 
34.4). 

e. Absentee Rates (number of days absent from school as defined and recorded by 
each district): At Baseline, tutors had a higher mean absentee rate than the com- 
parison group (8.1 vs. 7.3). However, while tutors lowered their mean absentee 
rale to 7.6 at the end of Year 1, the comparison group raised their mean absentee 
rate to 8.9 (p=.06). At the end of Year 2, tutors raised their mean absentee rate to 
8.4 while the comparison group lowered theirs to 7.0. It should also be noted 
that the comparison group of students who left school had the highest mean ab- 
sentee rate of all groups — 14.7 at Baseline and 12.4 at Year 1 . 

f. Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale (an 80-itcm, self-administered ques- 
tionnaire designed to assess how children and adolescents feci about themselves; 
Possible Range: 0-80): When compared to the comparison group, tutors in the 
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Valued Youth Program had a higher self-concept as a result of their participation 
in the program. 

A two-step multiple regression analysis procedure was employed to deter- 
mine the effect of the program on change on self-concept scores from the 
Baseline year (1987) to Year 1 (1988) and on self-concept scores m Year 2 
(1989) 

Tlie fact that there is no direct influence of tutoring on the 1989 self-concept 
score suggests a threshold effect in which the self-concept gams are achieved 
largely in the first year. The strong positive influence of self-concept change 
from 1987 to 1988 on self-concept scores in 1989 suggests that the initial influ- 
ence of the Valued Youth Program is maintained during the second year. 

The tutors gained four points on the self-concept scale over the comparison 
group Between 1987 and 1988, these results are consistent with other program 
findings Teacher/coordinators, when asked to rate the individual tutors on selt- 
concept at each of the three time periods, had consistently higher ratings at each 
time period. The teacher/coordinators rated seventy-six percent (76%) ot the tu- 
tors' self-concept very positively/positively at Baseline; that increased to 83% at 
Program Year 1; and 87% at Year 2. . 
g Q uality trf School Life Scale (a self-administered 27-item questionnaire which 
measures student reactions to school, their classwork and their teachers; Possible 
Range- 0-27): Tutors in the Valued Youth Program had a better attitude toward 
school as a result of their participation in the program than their counterparts in 
the comparison group. . 

As with reading grades and self-concept scores, a two-step multiple regres- 
sion analysis procedure was employed to determine the effect of the program on 
change on quality of school life scores from the Baseline year (1987) to Year l 
(1988) and on quality of school life scores in Year 2 (1989). In this case, the tu- 
tors had a significantly greater increase in QSL scores between 1987 and 1988. 
The fact that there is no direct influence of tutoring on the 1989 QSL score sug- 
gests a threshold effect in which the QSL gains are achieved largely m the first 
year The strong positive influence of QSL change from 1987 to 1988 on QSL 
scores in 1989 suggests that the initial influence of the Valued Youth Program 
is maintained during the second year. Between 1987 and 1988, the tutors gained 
over three points more on the QSL scale than the comparison group. 

As with the self-concept ratings, teacher coordinators' ratings of their tutors 
attitudes toward school also increased after participation in the program. A 
Friedman test on Baseline, end of Year 1 and end of Year 2 data yielded signifi- 
cant Baseline to Year 2 increases for tutors' interest in academics (p=.03), class 
(p= 001) and school (p=.01), their ability to socialize with the school environ- 
ment (p='.05), their desire to graduate (p=.04), and their relationship with teachers 
(p=.008). 

The qualitative measures including the case study interviews added another 
dimension to the study which the quantitative measures may not show as power- 

fUUy ''Manuel" is a 15 year old eighth grader at Middle School U. He was re- 
tained twice in school. He lives at home with his parents and a 12 year old sister 
in the fifth grade. His two older sisters arc 24 and 25 and have been married for a 
year and a half. Both of his older sisters graduated from high sch jo\ and have had 
2-3 years of college. They left college to work. 
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Manuel's parents were both born in the U.S. and Have been married for 25 
years. Manuel's father is a janitor at a department store and his mother works 
full-time as a seamstress. Learning both languages is encouraged although 
Spanish is spoken more often in the home than English. 

At the end of Year 1, Manuel had improved his average grade in English 
from 79 to 82. His TEAMS reading score also improved from 810 to 838. His 
achievement test NCE scores improved for reading (30 to 37) and composite (32 
to 41). 

At the end of Year 2, Manuel had increased his average reading grade from 
70 to 83 and maintained his English average - 82. His achievement test scores 
improved in reading (37 to 39), language (29 to 41), science (23 to 32), social 
studies (23 to 42) and composite (41 to 44). 

At the end of Year 1, Manuel's self-concept score went from 64 to 73 and 
his QSL score went from 22 to 24. 

Manuel's parents and older sisters encourage him to finish school. Since be- 
ing in Valued Youth, Manuel also believes it is important that he graduate; "...if 
they don't finish school, they're going to have a tough time going through life. 
And I know because all my cousins have dropped out of school. ...They don't 
have a job....Thcy go through tough times. And I don't want my sisters or my- 
self to go through that." 

Manuel tutored fifth graders in Year 1 and two third grade girls in Year 2. He 
believes he's made a difference in the lives of his tutces, "their attitudes toward 
their teachers and coming to school and doing their homework....Thcy have a lot 
of positive attitudes toward other things...." Manuel wants his tutecs to finish 
school and have a good job; "...I care for them. It's bad for people to see 
Hispanics drop out. I just get sick every time I hear that." 

Making a difference in their lives had an effect on Manuel as well, "It makes 
me feel glad because I know that I helped them out and accomplished what I was 
supposed to accomplish in this program." 

Manuel believes his teachers treat him differently than the other students be- 
cause of his involvement in Valued Youth, "...they [teachcrsl treat you like they 
have more respect for you, not like some other students...thcy know that you're 
in the program...they should respect you more than the other kind, because we 
have cxpcricnce...two years helping out the little kids...." 

Manuel saves half of the stipend for college; "I want to keep on saving it. 
Hopefully, some day if I have to go to college and pay my own way then Vll 
just use it for college." So far he has $300.00 in his savings account at the 
bank. He used the other half of the money to buy gifts for his family. 

He believes Valued Youth improved his behavior, as well. He has a belter 
relationship with his teachers and principal, "...now I know they're there to help 
us." His relationship with his parents has also improved, "...I used to fight with 
them a lot and now I get along with them like I'm supposed to. We don't argue 
anymore, well, sometimes over little things... I used to go out a lot.. .now I 
don't. I wouldn't do those things no more [sic]." 

After Year 1 , Manuel enrolled in a junior police academy. This special pro- 
gram, offered by the local police academy, takes teenagers interested in a future 
in law enforcement, ages 15 to 21, and offers them initial police training. 
Occasionally Manuel walks the malls with security officers. Manuel sees him- 
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self going to college and working in law enforcement. He wants a wife and chil- 
dren some day and to own house. 

Conclusions 

The Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program was specifically designed to trans- 
form "at risk" students into "valued youth." Results from this two-year research 
and demonstration project show that the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program trans- 
formed Hispanic, limited-English-proficient students who were deemed at risk of 
dropping out into valued youth whose contributions to younger children were 
recognized and celebrated. The measurable results included a lower dropout rate 
an improvement in their reading grades, their self-esteem and attitudes toward 
school 

The research findings from this study resulted in the U.S. Department of 
Education's Program Effectiveness Panel's approval of the program for inclusion 
in the National Diffusion Network (NDN); the Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program remains the only Tide VII funded program to be approved for the NDN. 

After a period of research-based refinement, the Coca-Cola Valued Youth 
Program continues to maintain the same critical elements and methodological 
rigor IDRA recognizes this is critical if the program's integrity is to be main- 
tained as it expands exponentially. In 1990 the Coca-Cola Foundation awarded 
IDRA $1,325 million to replicate the program in five secondary schools across 
the country. Three years later, the Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program is being 
implemented in thirty secondary schools across the country, impacting over 800 
middle and high school tutors and 2400 elementary tutees from Montana to New 
York to California to Florida. The valued youth selected for the program con- 
tinue to be minority, poor, and limited-English-proficient. Most are Hispanic 
and most continue to benefit from the program as IDRA's evaluation has shown. 
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BILINGUAL TECHNOLOGY EQUALIZES 
OPPORTUNITIES IN 
ELEMENTARY CLASSROOMS 

Angela Mielke 
Chencho Flores 

Abstract 

The learning context of our schools must adapt to our changing 
world, from one in which students are receptacles to be filled by 
the teacher, to a student-centered learning environment where 
teachers are coaches. Technology is a significant source to aid 
schools in achieving instructional strategies which are meaning- 
ful, active, and sensory, connected to the real world, in which stu- 
dents are able to construct meaning from their learning and apply 
it to their lives. Availability of bilingual software, compact 
discs, and videodisks is increasing, providing needed assistance 
for equal instruction for the bilingual student. 

Introduction 

As students enter a classroom, the teacher may wonder how best to give 
each of these wonderful beings what they need to be successful learners. The 
teacher's goal is that all students under his/her care be offered the best learning 
possible. With educational technology becoming available, teachers have new 
tools to enhance learning. The growing proliferation of technological tools in 
schools has made educational technology widely available to make possible an 
equal chance for all children to experience success in learning. Bilingual teachers 
have an added challenge with children who are Limited English 
Proficient/Limited English Speaking Abilities (LEP/LESA). Help and instruc- 
tion for students should be provided in two languages. Quality bilingual prod- 
ucts for computers, CD ROM and videodisk players, though not abundant, are 
becoming increasingly available. Teachers can utilize educational technology to 
assist in equalizing the education of all students. The aim is not to have high 
tech schools per sc, but to use technology to enable students to become well-ed- 
ucated, productive citizens. 

Rationale For Bilingual Education 

One might ask why LEP/LESA students need this extra resource since they 
represent a minority of children. The following statistics show how for exam- 
ple, the number of monolingual Spanish children is growing; therefore, the need 
for bilingual education becomes evident. Minority language children arc grow- 
ing in number. Due to immigration and the natural population inccasc, the 
number of Hispanic citizens in the United States continues to grow. Fourteen 
percent of the population aged five and over spoke a language other than English 
in 1990 compared with eleven percent in 1980 ("Census Reports," 1993). 
Spanish is the most common non-English language spoken with 54% of the 
language-minority population ("Census Reports, " 1993). In Texas, student 
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population overall rose 18% in the last decade, while the LEP population rose 
53% (Texas Education Agency, 1992). Due to immigration and natural increase, 
the number of U.S. Spanish speakers will continue to grow. Spanish is spoken 
ten times more frequently than any other language and is the prevailing non- 
English language in 39 states and the District of Columbia ("Census Reports," 
1993). According to an October 1993 report of the Projections Department of 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census, the Hispanic population is the fastest growing 
group and will total 34 million by the year 2003 (staff, personal communica- 
tion, October 4, 1993). Of that total, 9 million will be between the ages of 5 & 
18. However, only a bare majority of the native born citizens will be given 
Spanish as their first language (Texas Education Agency, 1992). The langrage 
shift from Spanish to English usually spans two to three generations (California 
Association for Bilingual Education, 1992). Continual immigration to the 
U.S., especially in border states, of Spanish-speaking families can be expected, 
particularly with the recent passage of the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA). The increase in the market for Americans who arc bilingual in 
English and Spanish, the major second language in the South Central Region of 
the United States, raises the opportunity for competent bilingual personnel to 
find jobs. Children who initially have limited English abilities have the oppor- 
tunity to become literate in two languages through our public school educational 
system, if they arc properly educated. In fact, some of the same technology dis- 
cussed here can be used to teach monolingual English students how to speak 
Spanish. 

Bilingual Education Programs 

Teachers must determine how best to teach their potentially bilingual chil- 
dren so they can learn as well as their majority English peers. Research has 
shown that bilingual education docs not slow the process of language shift to 
English. Bilingual education should actually facilitate a smooth transition to 
English (California Association for Bilingual Education, 1992). Bilingual 
classes enable Hispanic children to maintain grade level development and avoid 
being held back, while at the same time learning English. Children arc best 
served by programs that teach both Spanish and English, thereby simultane- 
ously developing basic reading and computation skills. A holistic attitude to- 
ward preserving native culture, combined with an ever-increasing integration of 
English and a new culture, will best serve our immediate generations of students 
(California Association for Bilingual Education, 1992). Bilingual education can 
conceivably give students an advantage over the monolingual English child in 
the future. Bilingualism is a skill increasingly sought after by employers in the 
labor market. 

EffceLS of Segregate 

Demographic studies of school enrollments done in 1989 demonstrate that 
Hispanic students o. all backgrounds - Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, and Latin 
American - have become steadily more isolated in virtually all parts of the coun- 
try since 1968. Evidence suggests that the isolation and segregation may result 
in detrimental effects. In addition, Hispanics have the highest dropout rate of 
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any ethnic group in this country. In 1989, one-half of all Mexican-American 
and Puerto Rican students did not graduate from high school. Furthermore, few 
Hispanic students are prepared for college in the way that many non-Hispanic 
students are. Low teacher expectations and assignment to non-college bound cur- 
riculum "tracks" often hinder the academic success of the Hispanic student 
(Wells, 1989). 

Benefits of Bilingualism 

Building a quality bilingual program with a solid foundation in what re- 
search has shown to be effective is imperative for giving non-English dominant 
children equal opportunities as their English speaking peers. 

research has shown that young children who live in 
supportive and nurturing bilingual environments do not 
develop linguistic handicaps... .Bilingual children, both at 
early and late periods of development, do not differ 
significantly from monolinguals, with no significant 
differences on measures of vocabulary, .phonological, or 
syntactic development.. ..Bilingual children raised in 
support^ and nurturing environments demonstrate 
linguistic and cognitive advantages in comparison to 
monolingual children. (Garcia, 1990). 

Bilingual teachers who can build on the phonological and syntactic devel- 
opment of language facilitate students' learning. Bilingual education can be the 
means by wh'.ch this occurs. Bilingual acquisition involves a process that builds 
on an underlying base for both languages. Naomi Baron, professor of linguistics 
-l the American University in Washington, states that, Children who know 
more than one language are significantly better at thinking about problems lrom 
more than one perspective, compared with children who are monolingual 
(Kutner 1992) Active cultivation of bilingual development is desirable tor 
children Bilingual language instruction that matches the natural social context 
of the child is recommended by research. "The better a child masters language in 
general, including related cognitive and social skills of effective communication 
in two languages, the better the child can master academics in English (Garcia, 
1 990) 

Research also indicates that bilingual education programs can, if properly 
implemented, significantly enhance academic achievement in comparison to 
English only instructional programs (Lewclling, 1991). An integrated curricu- 
lum, responsive to the linguistic ability of students and implemented by trained 
bilingual teachers is needed. There is evidence that advanced bihngualism brings 
with it advanced cognitive development. Bilinguals outperform monolinguals 
on certain linguistic tasks, and on tasks involving cognitive flexibility and di- 
vergent thinking (Garcia, 1990). Children should be made to feel that their 
bilingualism, like their biculturalism, is an academic asset, not something for 
which they or their families need to feel embarrassment. Such differences should 
be celebrated (Garcia, 1990). Differences should be part of the building blocks 
of a curriculum that is sensitive to multiculturalism. These building blocks, in 
establishing cultural value and pride, can provide incentives for students to learn. 

9 87 
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Limited En glish Proficient (LEP) Students 

Students arc sometimes mainstreamed into the regular classroom because 
they appear to communicate well in spoken English. Simply speaking well in 
English does not indicate that there is sufficient language proficiency for total 
English instruction. In English-only classrooms many LEP students "encounter 
difficulties understanding and completing schoolwork in the more cognitively 
demanding language needed for successful performance in academic subjects" 
(Lewelling, 1991). Basic proficiency needed in second language learning is often 
not adequate for successful learning. Language minority students either do not 
have exposure to or lack an understanding of the vocabulary and context-specific 
language needed to perform the more demanding tasks required in acadeniic 
courses. 

A study done by Lewelling in 1991 substantiates the need for bilingual edu- 
cation. The level of proficiency in the first language has a direct influence on 
the development of proficiency in the second language. The lack of continuing 
first language development has been found, in some cases, to inhibit the levels 
of second language proficiency and cognitive academic growth. The study also 
found that "native language proficiency is a strong indicator of second language 
development.... Cognitive maturity, knowledge, and experience in the first lan- 
guage transfers to the second language" (Lewelling, 1991). If learning to read 
means making sense of printed material, of understanding what is written, it is 
easier done in language and concepts already understood. Once one learns to read 
in the first language, mechanical knowledge of reading rapidly transfers to other 
languages acquired. "For academic achievement, it does not matter when second 
language learning begins, as long as cognitive development continues at least 
through age 12" (Lewelling, 1991). Instruction focusing on communication 
skjlls for only two or three years will often slow down LEP students two to 
three years to fall behind their English-speaking peers in school subjects. This 
is because linguistic skills needed for student success haven't been fully devel- 
oped in the second language. Primary language instruction throughout elemen- 
tary school years, "coupled with gradual introduction of the second language, 
seems to produce a consistent pattern of greater achievement in the second lan- 
guage at the end of 4-7 years of schooling....Cognitivc skills and conceptual 
knowledge can be transferred from the native language to English" (Lewelling, 



English as a Second Lan guage (ESL) 

Transferring skills into the second language is one of the aims of bilingual 
education. Time for this transfer to manifest itself is essential to meeting the 
needs of monolingual Spanish or other non-English speaking students. "By the 
year 2000, it is anticipated that the number of LEP students aged 5-14 in the 
U.S.A. will reach approximately 3.4 million" (McKcon, 1987). These will be 
students who may lack the necessary English skills for immediate success in an 
all-English curriculum. There arc a number of different program structures to 
provide ESL instruction. Regardless of the program design, whether stand-alone 
ESL or ESL-plus, the minimal goal of an ESL program should be to provide 
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each student with, the English skills necessary to function successfully in an aca- 
demic setting. Successful programs have three ingredients in common: 

1. High quality subject matter teaching in 
the first language, without translation. 

2. Development of literacy in the first lan- 
guage. 

3. Comprehensible input in English. 

(California Association for Bilingual 
Education, 1992) 

Technological Opportunities 

Technology is fast becoming the trend to help ensure that children learn. 
Many language minority children are not proficient in English and need whatever 
extra help is available to make sure they have equal educational opportunity as 
their English speaking peers. Due to the growing availability of personal com- 
puters, software in Spanish and English may now be utilized in the classroom to 
develop thinking skills and competence in academic areas. After the dominant 
language has been mastered, children can learn English in the most effective 
manner possible. A review of literature indicates that there are presently various 
software programs developed specifically for the language minority student. The 
bilingual student benefits from computer assisted learning because of the extra 
time, patience, interactivity, and feedback provided by this technology leading to 
more expedient and efficient learning. The motivational factor for the child in 
using computers is also very high. Multimedia software takes advantage of 
sound and graphic capabilities of computers, allowing the child to be exposed to 
learning in a variety of modalities. Learning style theories emphasize the impor- 
tance of allowing the child to learn in his/her dominant modality. 

Technology can help give students a rich linguistic environment that makes 
regular use of their bilingualism for academic purposes. An example of how re- 
cent technological innovation holds promise for teaching bilingual students is in 
auditory skill development. Auditory development is the basis for learning to 
speak a second language. A superior format for learning a language is delivered 
via Compact Disk Read Only Memory (CD ROM) players with their high-qual- 
ity audio and storage capabilities. The enhanced audio provided by CD ROM 
technology and computers give learners a higher quality of auditory perceptual 
skill development that is so vital for learning a second language (Greenfield, 
1993). 

The abundant storage capacity of a compact disk (CD) is illustrated by its 
ability to store a whole set of encyclopedias on one CD. The quality and quan- 
tity of information available through CD ROM and computer technology gives 
the teacher a wider variety and volume of superior tools with which to work. 
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Academic Achievement of LEP Students 

Children need io acquire two kinds of language. One is conversational lan- 
guage that is used for informal, interpersonal communication. The other is aca- 
demic language proficiency that is used in school for learning and discussing ab- 
stract ideas that will be tested. Conversational English is usually acquired very 
rapidly, in two years or less. Academic language takes longer, generally five to 
seven years. Hurdles to be crossed by the student range from oral competence to 
testing performance. Language acquisition results from comprehensible input, 
and background knowledge helps make input comprehensible (California 
Association for Bilingual Education, 1992). Before LEP students are confronted 
with achieving in the regular classroom, they need to experience English as a 
tool for learning subject matter, not just in communication, or survival skills. 
When students learn subject matter in the primary language, they gain knowl- 
edge, knowledge of the world, as well as specific subject matter knowledge. 
Knowledge does not manifest itself in the English language. This knowledge in 
turn makes thinking skill development in the primary language more compre- 
hensible and speeds second language acquisition. CD and videodisk programs 
such as Cell-abration and Windows on Science arc excellent resources for pro- 
viding subject matter in quality and quantity, with availability for the Spanish 
speaking child to explore the environment. Background knowledge provided 
through first language mastery will make reading in English more comprehensi- 
ble. It will help the child develop English reading ability, vocabulary, grammar, 
and writing style (California Association for Bilingual Education, 1992). 
Technology offers tools for teaching in the primary language and in learning the 
second language. 

Story Tailor is a software scries of story and poem templates in Spanish 
and English. These templates allow the teacher to customize the reading content 
to personalize it for students. Students can become an integral part of the read- 
ing selection and can be the main characters. Their ideas can be incorporated into 
the stories and poems and so provide familiarity with the reading content, impor- 
tant for learning in any language. Espanol Para TilEnglish For You contains 
writing activities that inspire children to write their thoughts in their dominant 
language, either English or Spanish, for favorite children's books such as Where 
the Wild Things Are (Donde Viven Los / mstruos). 

ESL 

In all the studies investigated, there is no question that children in bilingual 
programs eventually learn to communicate in English. Teaching grade level cur- 
riculum while teaching English is the goal of bilingual education. Reaching 
grade level means that the former LEP children arc scoring at the 50th percentile 
on standardized tests. This means that they are scoring at the average level of na- 
tive English speaking children of the same age! Some software can assist i.i any 
ESL program instruction. With use of Stickybear Reading and Reading Maze 
for example, student progress in ESL development can be monitored and recorded 
without direct supervision of the teacher. The Playroom and 7-2-5 Sequence Me 
arc two other software programs well suited to use in an ESL program. Children 
learn language by experimenting and playing with it, not by rote memorization. 
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With the proper software, computers provide many opportunities for this kind of 
learning. 

Bilin gual Instruction for A ll Students 

Two-way language development programs are full-time programs that use 
two languages, one of which is English. These programs seek to promote 
bilingual education as an. enrichment program for all students, give better under- 
standing between two linguistic communities, give access to equal education by 
all students, and provide educational excellence (Lange, 1990; Freeman & 
Freeman, 1988). School districts sometimes find themselves lacking qualified 
bilingual teachers while still needing to attend to the needs of Spanish dominant 
students. Spanish language arts software, such as Stickybear Reading and the 
Story Tailor series, facilitates the child's learning in the dominant language until 
qualified teachers become available. 

Incorporating Language and Culture into Whole School Program 

Educators who see their roles as adding a second language and cultural affili- 
ation to students' repertoires empower those students. For instance, schools 
could provide signs in the school office and elsewhere to welcome people in 
Spanish and English. Pairs of students, one English and one Spanish dominant, 
can be taught to use programs such as The Print Shop to help make these signs. 
MacWrite II and ClarisWorks are two examples of word processing software 
available in both English and Spanish versions. A purpose of using such soft- 
ware is to provide opportunities for bilingual students to communicate with one 
another in their first language in cooperative learning environments (Cummins, 
1991). Computer programs provide an excellent means for children to work to- 
gether toward a common goal. Administrators and teachers should recruit people 
who can tutor students in their first language. A one-on-one environment has 
been a viable method for years to help individual children. 

Pictures and objects of the various cultures should be displayed in schools. 
Again, the ability of the computer to print graphics and eye-catching text 
through a variety of programs can be instrumental in this process. 
Telecommunications can be used to research these topics and find more graphics 
that are useful. 

Students should be encouraged to write in their dominant language. It is 
easier to express oneself in the language where one feels most comfortable. All 
language learning should be interactive; Teacher guidance and facilitation, rather 
than total reliance on a computer, are more effective ways to promote meaning- 
ful, higher level thinking skills. To learn language arts and reading skills, pro- 
grams such as Stickybear Reading can be used. Teaching process writing in a 
whole-language environment can be provided through programs such as Story 
Tailor, Word Weaver and Write On!. 

Parent Involvement 

"The evidence is clear that parental encouragement, activities and interest at 
home, and parental participation in schools and classrooms positively influence 
achievement, even after the students' ability and family socioeconomic status arc 
taken into account" (Simich-Dudgcon, 1986). Students who are part of parent 
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involvement programs show higher reading achievement than children who are 
not Children who are encouraged to read to their parents and talk with their par- 
ents about their reading have higher reading gains than children who have not had 
this opportunity (Simich-Dudgeon, 1986). There does not have to be a computer 
in the house for parents to understand what the child is doing at school. For in- 
stance, when they bring home a Story Tailor selection that has familiar names 
and places incorporated, children and parents arc more likely to find a higher in- 
terest level in the material. This relevance may motivate them to spend more 
time reading together, and help to bridge the gap between school and home. 

Effectiveness of Instructional Technology in Bilingual Programs 

Technology can have a significant positive effect on LEP/LESA students. 
Computers allow students to learn at their own speed in a highly motivated and 
non-threatening environment. Learning is individual The computer gives the 
student different ways to learn at different times. Computers and their materials 
can be varied. Computers equalize all education from the disadvantaged, to the 
gifted, to the student of any given learning style (Dunn, Beaudry, & Klavas 
1989). 

One elementary principal, Michael Hoy of San Juan Elementary School, re- 
cently stated, "It is critical to empower our more disadvantaged students with the 
same tools as their fellow students without alienating those who are not disad- 
vantaged. We want our school to be a place where all parents are happy to send 
their children" (Kutner, 1992). 

A study by the Department of Education examined the effectiveness of two 
major types of instructional technology used in bilingual education programs: 
computer assisted instruction and video instruction. Results established that 
both of these technologies can have a significant positive effect on LEP/LESA 
students. Computers have the potential to permit students to learn at their own 
speed in a highly motivating and non-threatening environment. (Department of 
Education, 19<M) 

Decades of research prove the effectiveness of cooperative learning. One 
study shows cooperative grouping improves computer based learning ("Can 
Technology Help," 1992). One of the abilities of computers is in providing an 
additional means of instruction rather than merely replicating teacher guided in- 
struction. Computers also add to the whole-language approach in the curricu- 
lum. Students can use Spanish literature available on CD ROMs, such as the 
Discis Books , Just Grandma & Me, Arthur's Teacher Trouble, and The flare 
and the Tortoise. 

Implementation 

To maximize the computer's potential, administrators and teachers need 
training structured for computer application to educational problems. 
Impediments to effectiveness include the lack of instructionally and technologi- 
cally sound software, and lack of training in computer use and planning. Teacher 
training and selection of quality software are essential elements in utilizing tech- 
nology as an integral part of the curriculum. 
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Minimum teacher training should include use of technology within the 
classroom setting. "Technology" training encompasses use of computer and 
software applications, telecommunications, CD ROM players, and videodisk 
players. Institutions of higher education are beginning to respond to this need. 
For example, in 1991, The University of Texas at Austin revamped its computer 
literacy course for its teacher training program. According to Dr. Judi Harris 
(personal communication, November 12, 1993), University of Texas, Director of 
the Computer Literacy course, the course concentrates its study on tools applica- 
ble in K-12 classrooms. The class focuses on the basics of word processing, data 
bases, spreadsheets, programming in HyperCard and LogoWriter, telecommuni- 
cations, and CD ROM searches. Subject area courses are advised to teach specific 
computer application programs which would be useful for that subject. The 
Bilingual Education Department at U.T., according to Department Head Dr. 
George Blanco (personal communication, November 15, 1993), uses technology 
to train future teachers to facilitate their proper use of Spanish word pronuncia- 
tion with accents and for on-line communications with classmates and profes- 
sors. 

Good quality children's software, whether for computers, CD ROM players 
or videodisks, can often be recognized by the presence of certain characteristics 
or program features. The program itself and the documentation must be thor- 
oughly examined. It should be appropriate for the student group who will use 
it, and carry out stated objectives. The structure should be pedagogically 
sound and contribute to children's comprehension of the world around 
them. A high degree of interaction from the children, calling for thoughtful 
responses and providing options that require children to make choices is best. 
Additional considerations should be made when evaluating bilingual software. It 
should supplement, not supplant, language arts objectives. Awareness of use 
of colloquialisms, relationship to the curriculum, and whether it is for 
ESL or bilingual mainstream are essential considerations. Finally, the qual- 
ity of the translation, verbatim or clausal meaning, should be checked. 
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STAFF DEVELOPMENT SPECIALISTS FOR 
BILINGUAL AND BICULTURAL EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS: A TRAINING PROGRAM 



Liliana Minaya-Rowe 
Abstract 

This paper discusses a three-year training program for staff 
development specialists to work in bilingual and bicultural educa- 
tion programs within a context of staff development partnerships 
between and institution of higher education (IHE) and six local ed- 
ucation agencies (LEAs). It discusses the official status of the 
IHE's bilingual training program based on eight indicators of in- 
stitutionalization. It presents the curricula to increase the 
trainees* qualifications in terms of theoretical and practical needs. 
It analyses the staff development process-oriented approach used 
in ihe program via a seminar and a practicum at LEAs to make the 
trainees more responsible for change and for creative problem 
solving. It illustrates the trainees' interpretations of theoretical 
constructs in the areas of language acquisition and bilingual cog- 
nitive development in the context of linguistic and academic in- 
struction and how they presented them in an understandable way to 
a partially-trained audience. Evaluative descriptions by the partic- 
ipants of the staff development delivery and by the trainees of the 
seminar and the practicum are presented. 

Introduction 

IHEs have as a mission the provision of services to the increasing language 
minority populations in the country. According to the 1990 Census, the number 
of school-age children, ages 5 to 17, who are limited English proficient (LEP) 
increased significantly during the last decade by 38 percent, accounting for ap- 
proximately 6.3 million children. Currently, LEP students account for over 14 
percent of the elementary and secondary population. Furthermore, 9 percent of 
these children speak Spanish at home, representing over 4 million children 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1993). 

However, as the student population becomes more linguistically and cultur- 
ally heterogeneous, the teaching force is expected to become increasingly homo- 
geneous. At present, ethnic minorities account for 10 percent of the teaching 
force, and their representation is supposed to drop to 5 percent by the year 2000 
(Boe, 1990; Macfas, 1990). These trends poim to language minority schooling 
as one of the most critical issues in teacher education today. The demographic 
imperative calls for immediate action on at least three fronts. First, everyone en- 
tering the teaching profession-regardless of area of expertise or level of training- 
must be prepared to teach linguistically and culturally heterogeneous classes. 
Second, teacher training IHE must find ways of increasing the pool of language 
minority teachers and teacher trainers who can serve as role models and linguistic 
brokers for the growing numbers of language minority students in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Third, teacher trainers have a role to play as staff dc- 
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velopment specialists for bilingual and mainstream teaching staff in in-jervice 
training at the LEA level (Garcfa, 1993). 

In addition to the demographic challenge, there has been for over f^e last 
two decades a considerable amount of research-pedagogical, psycholinguistic, 
sociolinguistic-that has evolved in terms of second language acquisition, first 
language development, bilingualism and biculturalism. That research has helped 
refine, substantiate, and re-state the goals of bilingual and bicultural education. It 
has also supported the position on the positive effects of bilingual education and 
the use of the first language to achieve true bilingualism. It has led to proposals 
to the society at large, the monolingual population, that bilinguals are truly 
blessed and talented to be able to function in two languages (Wong Fillmore, 
1993). For over a decade, researchers and practitioners have also discussed the 
importance of empowerment to validate and build on the experiences of learners 
in order to connect them to challenging learning opportunities that enable higher 
level thinking and performance (Cummins, 1989; Garcia, 1992; Ogbu & 
Matutc-Bianchi, 1986; Trueba, 1989; Walsh, 1991). 



This paper discusses a three-year training program of staff development spe- 
cialists to work in bilingual and bicultural education programs or in schools 
with substantial numbers of LEP students. Staff development is defined as an in 
service system that ensures that bilingual and English as a second language 
(ESL) education professionals regularly enhance their academic knowledge and 
professional performance. It consists of ways to embed professional growth op- 
portunities into the work life of teachers and administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel (Caldcron & Marsh, 1988; Mercado, 1985). This program sought to 
train staff development specialists who could function in two languages, who 
were cognizant of and sensitive to the problems and advantages of LEP students, 
who developed a strong background in bilingual and bicultural education, and 
who were committed to quality education and social change. It was expected that 
the knowledge and skills acquired in this training would add to their professional 
development and upward mobility to compete for jobs on the local and state lev- 
els. 

This paper examines the IHE's efforts to institutionalize its training pro- 
gram in relation to eight features of institutionalization. It discusses the staff de- 
velopment training to increase the qualifications of trainees, and the curricula to 
meet the staff development needs of the six LEAs. The training was offered 
within a context of staff development partnerships between an IHE and six LEAs 
to meet the needs of LEP students in an effort to strengthen their respective 
bilingual programs. The LEAs arc located in the six largest cities in a state in 
Southern New England and serve the largest concentrations of LEPs in the state. 
The paper focuses on the process of training of staff developers as creative prob- 
lem solvers in charge of effective change processes. It examines selected theoreti- 
cal constructs used in the training and how these constructs apply to the reality 
of the classroom, in language development and in the content areas of the cur- 
riculum. Finally, it discusses the outcomes of this program in terms of the is- 
sues just mentioned. 
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Program Ins titutionalization 

Institutionalization is a socioeducational, political, and economic process of 
legitimacy that systematically integrates the program of bilingual education 
teacher training with the academic system of the IHE (Office of Bilingual 
Education and Minority Languages Affairs, 1989). The process makes the pro- 
gram a regular part of the IHE's academic offerings. This IHE's graduate teacher 
training program of bilingual and bicultural education has been in place for over 
a decade. It offers the master's and doctoral degrees and the post-master sixth-year 
professional diploma as part of the School of Education regular offerings. As it 
is the case of many IHEs, this IHE considers the provision of bilingual educa- 
tion services to LEP students a vital function in its training programs, and that 
it has a role to play in the preparation of personnel who, in some capacity, will 
be or are meeting the educational and linguistic needs of bilingual students. 

The bilingual training program meets the eight indicators of institutionaliza- 
tion proposed by the RMC Research Corporation (1981) and reported by Chu 
and Levy (1984) and Johnson and Binkley (1987). The indicators of institutional- 
ization are as follows: (1) Active support of administrators. The IHE 
has a Steering Committee for Bilingual Education chaired by the Dean of the 
School of Education. The Committee meets three times a year to discuss curricu- 
lar issues and program policies. Members of the Committee are the bilingual 
faculty, LEAs* Bilingual Program Directors, the SEA's Bilingual Director, grad- 
uate students, and support faculty from eleven academic departments within the 
IHE; (2) Positive attitudes of non-bilingual education faculty. Most 
faculty outside the bilingual program has been supportive for the institutional- 
ization of the program. In addition to teaching courses for the bilingual program, 
they are also members of its advisory committee and its graduate admission 
committee; (3) Faculty support through institutional funds. The three 
.bilingual faculty positions are entirely funded by institutional funds; (4) 
Faculty tenure status. The bilingual faculty are tenured and promoted or are 
on tenure track; (5) Program continuation without federal funds. The 
IHE has assumed program costs when federal funding has ceased, especially with 
respect to faculty positions; (6) Involvement of several professionals in 
program operations. The vitality of the bilingual program is due to the 
skills and dedication of its bilingual faculty and a cohort of faculty from within 
the School of Education in the departments of Curriculum and Instruction, where 
the bilingual program is located, Educational Psychology, and Educational 
Leadership, and from departments outside of the School, Anthropology, 
Linguistics, Spanish, Puerto Rican Studies, English, Psychology, and 
Communication Sciences; (7) Compatibility with institutional priori- 
ties. The bilingual program is compatible with the IHE's mission-to research, 
to teach, and to provide services. The presence of the state bilingual education 
legislation and certification have been important variables in assessing compati- 
bility with IHE's goals since such legislation and certification legitimizes the ex- 
istence of the curriculum and courses within the School of Education framework; 
and, (8) Sufficient high enrollment levels to sustain the program. 
The bilingual program has had sufficient numbers of enrollees to justify faculty 
and other instructional resources. The state bilingual education certification has 
guaranteed a certain level of demand for bilingual education teachers. Also impor- 
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tant has been the Title VII funding received to pay for students' tuition, books, 
stipends and traveling to sites of field experiences. 



Eight years ago, in an effort to strengthen its three functions of teaching, re- 
search, and services, the IHE approached an LEA and offered a staff development 
partnership. It was chosen because it served the largest LEP population in the 
state. A tenured bilingual faculty was assigned to conduct the staff development. 
Four years later, the IHE approached five other LEAs to offer staff development 
partnerships also. The IHE had just received funding for a Title VII Educational 
Personnel Training Program to train fifty-five bilingual educators to become 
staff development specialists for teachers of LEP students. The IHE planned to 
involve these trainees in the staff development delivery in an effort to link their 
training to the reality of the classroom via in service training. 

The overall objective was to increase the qualifications of professional edu- 
cational personnel who were preparing to participate in staff development activi- 
ties in programs of bilingual and bicultural education. The project aimed at pro- 
viding staff development specialists-to-be with the following substantive train- 
ing: (1) theory, research and practice of bilingual bicultural education; (2) theo- 
retical foundations of education-psychological, philosophical, social-in a vari- 
ety of cultural and intercultural settings; (3) theoretical understandings of the na- 
ture of bilingualism from the perspectives of psychology, anthropology and lin- 
guistics; (4) the relationships of points l-through-3 to the training of teachers of 
LEP students by means of staff development training models and practicum to 
complement the trainees theoretical training. 

The curricula designed and implemented for this project. consisted of a min- 
imum of 36 graduate credit hours of study. It reflected the theoretical and practi- 
cal needs in bilingual bicultural education, foundations of education, curriculum 
development, research methodology, administration and supervision, practicum 
and areas of expertise. 

1. Nine hours in bilingual and bicultural education. This core component pro- 
vided the trainee with exposure to a range of issues on bilingual and bicultural 
education, bilingualism, biculturalism, language teaching methodology and staff 
development. It centered on: legal, state and federal mandates for bilingual bicul- 
tural education programs; bilingual bicultural program characteristics and varia- 
tions; assessment and evaluation; mentoring techniques, coaching and the pro- 
cess of transfer, the use of the native language (LI) as medium of instruction, of 
ESL and cognitive academic skill development; and, the need for programs which 
stress the development and maintenance of bilingual bicultural capability. 

2. Nine hours in foundations of education, learning and curriculum development. 
This component provided the trainee with exposure to philosophical and psycho- 
logical foundations of education in a variety of cultural and intercultural settings. 
Courses offer the trainee with a basic understanding of the philosophical and 
psychological processes, and of curriculum and staff development, especially as 
they relate to the nature of educational change, planning and cross-cultural char- 
acteristics of schooling. 

3. Six hours of research methodology. This component provided the trainee with 
exposure to the applications of ethnolinguistic research to bilingual instruction 
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and first and second language development. Trainees would develop some re- 
search skills in planning, locating resources, implementing a research project, 
interpreting, analyzing and discussing data, reporting both quantitatively and 
qualitatively for a partially-trained audience in staff development units, and con- 
structing a report for in-service teacher tn^ning purposes. 

4. Variable hours in a practicum. This component offered the trainee ? practical 
setting for staff development and mentor teaching to complement his/her theoret- 
ical training. 

5. Variable hours in administration and supervision. Trainees developed expertise 
to receive the administrative certificate. 

6. Additional work was recommended in another area cf study such as elementary 
education, reading, special education. 

Upon graduation, these specialists received post-master sixth-year profes- 
sional diplomas hi education with specialization in bilingual and bicultural edu- 
cation from the THE and the administrative certification from the state. 

LEAs Training Needs 

The IHE surveyed the LEAs* needs for technical assistance and training. 
Survey data were compiled from a representative number of bilingual education 
and ESL teachers from the elementary, middle and high school levels as well as 
from their administrators. In examining the data, it was found that teachers and 
administrators gave the highest rankings to in-service workshcps/services and 
classroom demonstrations in the areas of sheltered English, whole language, 
reading in the LI, and parental involvement. 

All administrators identified the transition component as the most in need of 
technical assistance. The transition component, as it pertains to the six LEAs, is 
the fourth phase of the English component within the LEA's bilingual program. 
Its focus is to prepare students with the academic and linguistic skills needed to 
succeed in the mainstream, to serve as a bridge between the bilingual program 
and the all-English regular program, and to assist these students to transfer their 
conceptual knowledge from their LI to English, their second language (L2) via 
receptive and productive domains. This component receives students who have 
achieved level III of ESL and are considered by the LEA to be ready for increased 
instruction in English. 

The Training of Staff Development Specialists 

The staff development process-oriented approach proposed by Joyce atul 
Showers (1988), Caldcrtfn (1987), and Caldcr6n and Marsh (1988) was used to 
train staff development specialists in a seminar entitled "Trainers of teachers of 
limited English proficient students". According to Joyce and Showers, quality 
staff development needs to provide teachers with five major components of train- 
ing: (1) the study of the theoretical basis or the rationale of teaching methods; 
(2) the observation of demonstrations by persons who arc relatively expert in the 
model; (3) practice in simulated and real settings; (4) feedback in protected condi- 
tions; and, (5) coaching one another at the school to ensure continuous develop- 
ment and use of a new skill. 

The seminar was based on the need to make the bilingual and ESL staff c!c- 
vclopcr-to-bc more responsible for change and for creative problem solving 
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(Garcfa 1992; Villegas, 1993). It placed emphasis on the process by which the 
she/he acquires the knowledge, skills and attitudes necessary to be effective on 
how she/he develops professional judgment about what works, with whom, and 
why. It attempted to promote reflection and collaboration with a focus on prob- 
lem setting and problem solving (Martinez, 1992; Romero, 1990). 
Collaboration incorporates formative feedback which is used to modify and im- 
prove on ideas and practices in transition. As such, it gives the trainee opportu- 
nity to converse with colleagues in order to clarify rather than judge. Sharing and 
providing feedback empowers the receiver and fosters introspective and creative 
problem solving (Mercado, 1993). 

The seminar focused on the holistic process that begins with information. 
However, rather than give bilingual/ESL teachers quick-fix solutions and recipes 
for what to do in the classroom when problems surface, trainees were being 
helped to undei stand why a new approach was being proposed and advocated. The 
focus was initially on theory in order to develop an understanding of the theory 
that supports effective practices. The theory was followed by the observation and 
demonstration of practices where the trainees got to see the pedagogical strategies 
recommended. During the seminar, the trainees observed and wrote ethnographies 
of workshop* presented by others-e.g. specialists, professors, administrators. 
Also they assisted this trainer to prepare for in service trainings. They provided 
feedback or ways to strengthen the presentation. They also observed, wrote 
ethnographies and videotaped the workshop delivery to groups of teachers at 
LEAs. At the next seminar class meeting, a discussion on what went well, what 
^id not go well took place. 

The responsibility to offer staff development gradually shifted from the sem- 
inar to the practicum the following semester. Cohorts of 3 to 7 trainees assumed 
responsibilities to prepare and to conduct in service training. Participants were 
elementary, middle and high school bilingual and ESL teachers and 
administrators. The training offerings mirrored regular academic semesters, 
weekly two-hour meetings for fifteen weeks plus an official LEA in-service day. 
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Theoretical Developments 

The overall objective was to move teachers between the theory and the prac- 
tice through guided reflection with the premise that good practice informs theory 
as much as good theory informs practice. Therefore theory was used to generate 
practice and practice was analyzed to understand theory (Kagan, Dennis, Igou, 
Moore, & Sparks, 1993; Lieberman & Miller, 1991). 

The focus of the staff development plan relied on theoretical developments 
of the last twelve years on the areas of language acquisition and bilingual cogni- 
tive development proposed by Cummins (1981, 1984, 1989) and Krashcn (1981, 
1985, 1989). Cummins poses that basic cognitive skills are pre-linguistic or 
metalinguistic because the fundamental capabilities easily flow back and forth 
between the two different language domains. Basic conceptual skills--e.g. in- 
sights in mathematics and science-are not therefore closely tied to a particular 
language, once they arc mastered by the LEP student. He suggests that first and 
second language academic skills arc interdependent. They arc manifestations of a 
Common Underlying Proficiency. 

Cummins also poses two dimensions that account for the differences be- 
tween the linguistic and academic demands of the school and those of intcrpcr- 
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sonal communication contexts outside the school. In the context-embed- 
ded/context-reduced dimension, communicants can or can not actively ne- 
gotiate for meaning while the language they use is or is not supported by a wide 
range of contextual clues, such as gestures, realia. In the cogmtively unde- 
manding/cognitively demanding dimension, demands have or have not 
been largely automatized and may or may not require active cognitive involve- 
ment. This framework served the staff development program as follows: (1) the 
transition students will be able to function orally in English; and, (2) they will 
then be able to transfer the skills from context-embedded, concrete situations to 
more abstract, context-reduced problem-solving. 

Christian, Spancs, Crandall, Simich-Dudgeon, and WUlets (1990), CramM, 
Dale Rhodes, and Spanos (1987) and Spanos, Rhodes, Dale, and Crandall (1988) 
have'emphasized the way in which academic tasks require problem-solving and 
conceptual agility in context-reduced situations. The teaching of content areas of 
the curriculum, as commonly occurs in bilingual and mainstream classrooms, is 
especially context-reduced whenever math computations or science problems are 
to be solved as simple, unadorned computations or experiments with no content 
whatsoever to the numbers or scientific experiments (Secada, 1992). All students 
must of course, be able to deal with context-reduced and cognitively-demandmg 
challenges in their later years of school. However, such cognitive skills are usu- 
ally developed through rich, contextualized experiences of problem solving m tl>e 

earlier years. . , . 

During the practicum, the staff developers-to-be interpreted Cummins theo- 
retical proposals and prepared visual representations of them. Illustrations of the 
context-embedded/context-reduced (horizontal) continuum included: high/low con- 
text; easiest/hardest; clues/no clues (gestures, concrete referents, visuals, realm, 
intonation); and, less language dependent/language dependent. Illustrations of the 
cognitively-undemanding/cognitively-demanding (vertical) continuum included: 
low/high cognitive demand; easiest/hardest; some/no automaticity; knowledge, 
comprehension, application/analysis, synthesis, evaluation; pronunciation, vo- 
cabulary, grammar/semantic meaning, functional meaning. Examples from the 
context-embedded to the context-reduced continuum ranged from eating at 
McDonald's to making a cheesecake to writing an assignment. Examples from 
the cognitively-undemanding to the cognitively-demanding continuum ranged 
from a visit to the supermarket to following directions to solving an algebra 
equation. An ensuing step was to illustrate a sequential bilingual education pro- 
gram placing various academic and linguistic skills in the four quadrants of the 
two continua. . 

Krasher. (1981, 1985, 1989) has emphasized the importance of compre- 
hensible input as an essential component in developing increased cognitive 
and language skills. That is, a major fraction or portion of the language-mediated 
input a student is receiving must be comprehensible-understood by the mdivid- 
ual-to provide a framework for absorption of new material. 

Typically in mainstreamed (mathematics, science, social studies) classes, 
bilingual students have been confronted with both new concepts, new cognitive 
challenges, and a "foreign", new, vocabulary of expression. With a new vocabu- 
lary added to the conceptual issues, the student has great difficulty in linking the 
new materials back to his or her store of basic cognitive abilities, even though 
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he or she may have experienced some of the content in everyday activities with 
peers. 

Krashen also claims that students need to be willing and lower their affec- 
tive filter. The affective filter will be permissive toward the acquisition of new 
knowledge and skills if students feel some familiarity with the materials they are 
working on. Students are bound, to be more positively inclined and motivated if 
they are given the opportunity to participate in the collection, the definition of 
the content along with the specific LI vocabulary relevant to content areas of the 
curriculum. The use of cooperative group structuring of activities may also con- 
tribute to lowering the resistance or filtering effect, thus adding to the likelihood 
of positive experience and enhanced learning (Kagan, 1986; McGroarty, 1989). 

During the practicum, the staff developers-to-be interpreted Krashen's theo- 
retical proposals and prepared visual representations of the process of second lan- 
guage acquisition via comprehensible input and low affective filter. They inter- 
preted comprehensible input as verbal or non-verbal. Comprehensible input 
meant i + 1, 2, 3, etc., whereas i = language already known and background 
knowledge (cognitive, linguistic, cultural in LI and English) and + 1, 2, 3 = 
new linguistic, cognitive, cultural material, high context, low/high cognitive 
involvement, interesting, relevant, not grammar-based, focus on the message. 
Low affective filter meant: motivated; low anxiety level; not on the defensive; 
self-confident; not concerned with the possibility of failure; member of the 
group; focus on the message, on what, not on the form, on how. Both compre- 
hensible input and affective filter trigger language acquisition meaning cognitive, 
academic and cultural development via verbal or nonverbal performance. 

Staff Devel opment Delivery 

It was often necessary that in the preparation of staff development, trainees 
would observe classrooms, uJk to teachers and school administrators in order to 
determine the specific training need to be addressed in the workshop. Frequently, 
the need was introduced in the context of a problem-solving scenario usually fol- 
lowed by a group dynamics activity that tended to involve participants from the 
beginning of the workshop. This trainer then became their facilitator who at- 
tempted to provide them with a coaching environment from theory, to observa- 
tion, to practice with coaching. Then each cohort practiced with feedback and was 
videotaped delivering a workshop to a group of teachers in an LEA. At the fol- 
lowing class meeting, each group discussed within the group and later with this 
trainer what had gone on, what was effective, what was ineffective. 

The staff developers-to-be co-presented a number of workshops at LEAs. 
Workshop titles included: "Helping language minority students after Ley exit 
from the bilingual classroom"; "Sheltered English: Classroom applications and 
implications"; "Second language acquisition via whole language"; and, 
"Meaningful reading in Spanish". Workshop titles for parents included: "Helping 
to educate our adolescents"; and, "The power of language and culture in the edu- 
cation of our children". 

At the conclusion of each workshop, participants completed objective evalu- 
ations. The ratings for the workshops from teachers were exceptionally high; 
that is, participating teachers believed that the workshops were an especially use- 
ful resource. They indicated that: (1) the workshops were clearly organized and 
presented; (2) the presenters had a command of the subject matter and used varied 
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approaches in order to meet the training objectives; (3) the objectives and materi- 
als were appropriate to address the needs of participating teachers and their stu- 
dents; and, (4) knowledge and skills learned in the training would be applied to 
specific teaching situations. , 

The ratings for the workshops from parents of LEP students were also ex- 
ceptionally high. Like the teachers, parents were thoroughly pleased with the 
presentation of workshops by the trainees. Parents indicated that: 1) Ae infor- 
mation received was valuable; (2) the themes discussed were helpful to help their 
children; and, (3) die presenters were well prepared and made interesting presenta- 

The seminar and the practicum were the most fundamental training opportu- 
nities for staff development, what trainees would be doing as certified profession- 
als They offered anonymous open-ended evaluation?, for both the seminar and the 
practicum. They believed that (1) these two core courses were worthy; (2) the 
experiences were time consuming but worthwhile opportunities to develop their 
skills as staff development specialists; (3) there was a good sense of groupness 
and cooperation to present a good workshop; (4) the LEA and the IHE needed to 
be more involved in the scheduling of staff development delivery; (4) the selec- 
tion of workshop content areas met their expectations as staff developers; (5) the 
instructor helped and oriented them very well, was supportive, and gave them a 
lot of security and stimulation; and, (6) they felt they could give workshops 
alone in the future. 

Conclusion 

The benefits seem to be mutual for the IHE and the LEAs. Both have 
strengthened their bilingual programs. Twenty staff development specialists, 
program graduates, have been promoted in their districts from bilingual teachers 
to either resource specialists, curriculum specialists, staff developers, assistant 
bilingual directors, vice principals, principals, reading specialists, and mentoring 
coordinators. All of them remain teaching, serving language minority students. 
Fourteen of them are pursuing a doctorate at this or at other IHEs For the IHE 
it has been very rewarding. The institutionalization of professional development 
centers at each of the six LEAs shows commitment. Also committed is the Dean 
of the School of Education who has been spending one day a week at a center tor 
the last five years. The addition of a third bilingual faculty member is also a 
benefit to add to this effort. The program's accomplishments have also been re- 
flected in the annual report of the vice president and provost ranking the bilin- 
gual program as one of the most noteworthy in the School of Education. 

This staff development partnership can serve as an example of mutual bene- 
fit for the IHE and the LEAs. Staff development specialists can be empowered 
with the knowledge of pedagogical and linguistic research. It can also be an ex- 
ample of reflective and cooperative professional development in which trainees 
become more and more responsible of their own professional development. It is 
one holistic approach to staff development. While one of the outcomes has been 
the development of competencies for dealing with the transition LEP students, 
its main focus has been on training staff developers who are tuned in into their 
in-service training, able to make informed decisions which reflect sound theory, 
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and able to create solutions to learning problems that go beyond solutions of- 
fered in tn"nin<5 textbooks. 

At the ttuut of this program are the LEP students. They can be served better 
through educational partnerships between and among LEAs and IHEs to be em- 
powered with properly implemented schooling. 
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THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
FRAMEWORK FOR INTERVENTION 



Joan Wink 
Abstract 

The purpose of this project was to study the affect of second 
language acquisition staff development through the use of cooper- 
ative learning and to provide parent training. The study focused 
specifically on the principal, bilingual staff, and parents of 
Spanish-dominant students at an elementary bilingual school. 
Naturalistic inquiry was used throughout the study to observe and 
document the specific training which served as an effective change 
agent for empowering the staff and parents. 

The results of the study indicate that the Framework for 
Intervention (Cummins, 1989) emerged during the research. An 
ethnocentric approach changed to a pluralistic one. The staff 
development and parent training components served as the impe- 
tus for interaction and transformation. There were two ancillary 
findings. First, the data indicate that several monolingual mem- 
bers of the school community were particularly effective in the 
bilingual setting. Second, the team teaching model was an unex- 
pected result of the interaction of the participants. 

The results indicate that bilingual education needs to be 
viewed from the broader perspective of critical pedagogy. 

Introduction 

During the last fifteen years there has been a revolution in research related to 
second language acquisition, and by extension, bilingual education. 
Considerable research has been conducted on the impact of culture ancj societal 
status of language acquisition (Cortes, 1986; Diaz, Moll, & Mehan, 1986; 
Fishman, 1977; Giroux, 1987; Hakuta, 1986; Heath, 1986; Ogbu & Matute- 
Bianchi, 1986; Skutnabb-Kangas, 1986). However, in spite of this increase in 
knowledge, school districts continue to ask: What can we do to raise the 
achievement and self-concept of our bilingual students? The purpose of this 
qualitative study was to generate hypotheses which could serve as guidelines for 
that central question. 

Review of the Literature 

The philosophical paradigm regarding language minority students has many 
names in the literature. For the purposes of this research, the dichotomy will be 
referred to as PROPS, or proponents, versus OPS, or opponents, (Skutnabb- 
Kangas, 1986). PROPS is to mosaic, pluralism, acculturation, voluntary, en- 
richment, maintenance, and additive as OPS is to melting pot, ethnocentric, as- 
similation, obligatory, compensatory, transitional, and subtractive. This re- 
search is based on the theoretical framework whicli states that although the de- 
bate regarding bilingual education appears to be a controversy regarding method- 
ology, it is founded on basic philosophical and political differences (Cummins, 
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1990; Hakuta, 1986; Hamers & Blanc, 1989; Romaine, 1989; Skutnabb- 
Kangas, 1986 ). Skutnabb-Kangas (1981) refers to this as the pedago-political 
consequences. 

Figure 1 
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Wink/Wu 1993 



The accumulation of knowledge regarding second language acquisition has 
been continuous. The review of literature, which is subdivided into (a) the lin- 
guistic context (b) the sociocultural context, and (3) the critical context, looked 
at the historical development of this knowledge base during the last three 
decades. 

First, the work of Noam Chomsky is significant to second language acquisi- 
tion research because his studies led the shift from the Behaviorist philosophy of 
language learning to an Rationalist/Cognitive paradigm. Although Chomsky 
often focused on the study of syntax, his results had great implications for the 
entire theoretical framework of language acquisition. Chomsky's challenge of 
Skinnerian theory and, indirectly, of most of the applications of behaviorism to 
second language teaching is perhaps his most important contribution to date 
(Richanl-Amato, 1988, p. 14). Chomsky hypothesized (1959) that the 
Behaviorist theory did not take into account the creativity and ambiguity of lan- 
guage. In his articulation (1965) of surface structure and deep structure, 
Chomsky conceptualized an abstract and ambiguous underlying structure with 
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hidden levels of meaning, creativity, and ambiguity. This was a fundamental 
paradigm shift because it placed the emphasis on the meaning and the interac- 
tional nature of thought and language. As noted by Bruner (1978), Chomsky's , 
work challenged the Behaviorist presupposition of learning language in patterns 
as a stimulus-response mode of memorization and mimicry. Chomsky's view 
dramatically altered thinking about language. The work of Chomsky meets the 
two criteria of Kuhn's (1970) formulation of a paradigm shift: (a) the achieve- 
ment was sufficiently unprecedented to attract an enduring group of adherents 
away from a competing mode of scientific activity; and (b) it was sufficiently 
open-ended to leave all sorts of problems for the redefined group of practitioners 
to resolve (Kuhn, 1970, p. 10). During the past two decades researchers have 
been working on those unresolved problems. Building on the work of 
Chomsky, other researchers (Fishman, 1977; Krashen, 1981, Krashen and 
Terrell, 1983; Cummins, 1981; Lambert, 1972; 1981) added to this knowledge 
base by conducting research which sought to understand exactly hfiw one acquired 
a second language. 

Second, us more information became available regarding how one acquires a 
language, it became apparent that language could not be seen in isolation from 
its social functions and conlexL Studies examined linguistic aspects, as well as 
sociocultural aspects of second language acquisition (Vygotsky, 1962; 1978; 
Heath, 1983; Diaz, et al., 1986; Ogbu & Matute-Bianchi 1986; Cummins, 
1981; krashen, 1981; Ryan, 1972). It has been argued ( HaKata, 1986, 1990; 
Freirc & Macedo, 1987; Ogbu & Matute-Bianchi, 1986; Heath, 1986; Diaz, et 
al., 1986; Skutnabb-Kangas, 1986) that in striving to meet the needs of lan- 
guage minority students, the educational success and failure should be understood 
as a product of the interaction of many factors: the student's language and cul- 
tural background, the educational setting, and the wider sociocultural influences. 

Third, in the 1990s the concept of second language acquisition has continued 
to expand. Researchers (Poplin & Weeres 1993; Lucas, Henze, & Donate 
1990; Skutnabb-Kangas & Cummins, 1988; Cummins, 1989) arc beginning to 
look critically at the entire linguistic, sociocultural, and political context of lan- 
guage and power. Given the vast amount of data available regarding the linguis- 
tic and sociocultural aspects of second language acquisition, why aren't programs 
being implemented which serve the needs of second language students? 
Cummins posits that minority students can become empowered only through in- 
teractions with educators who have critically examined and, where necessary, 
challenged the educational and social structure within which they operate (1989, 
p. 7). Recent literature (Giroux, 1988; Apple, 1986; McLaren, 1989; Freirc, 
1985; Cummins, 1989) places second language acquisition in an even larger cul- 
tural and political context where language minority issues arc studied within a 
broader and more critical framework. Many in education (Wink, 1993; Darder, 
1990; Bcutel, 1990) increasingly are aware of a need for the synthesis between 
bilingual education and critical pedagogy. 
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Methodology 



Skutnabb-Kangas (1986) has encouraged the use of qualitative methodology* 
for research in bilingual education. The methodology for this study was formu- 
lated on the naturalistic paradigm which inductively seeks understanding of mul- 
tiple realities. This approach lends itself to bilingual education because it is 
highly appropriate to evaluate bilingual education within die societal context in 
which it is implemented (Skutnabb-Kangas, 1986; Giroux, 1987; Hakuta, 1986; 
Fishman, 1977; Ogbu & Matute-Bianchi, 1986; Dfaz, et at, 1986; Heath, 
1986). Theoretically and methodologically, this researcher sees experience ls 
qualitative, complex, holistic, and interactive. No educational practice takes 
place in a vacuum, only in a real context ~ historical, economic, political, and 
not necessarily identical to any other context (Freire, 1985, pp. 11-12). In any 
experience an unlimited, unpredictable, and dynamic process is continually 
evolving and being informed by the entire context. Eisner (1991) conceptualizes 
one's world view as the primacy of knowing. All empirical inquiry is referenced 
in qualities (Eisner, 1991, p. 27). This same approach can be used to learn more 
about another form of art - like classrooms, schools, and teaching (Eisner, 
1991, p. 3). 

As a participant/observer throughout the 1990-1991 academic school year, 
the researcher focused on six bilingual classrooms: three kindergartens and three 
first grades. The informants included the parents of these students, their teachers, 
and all staff members who came in contact with the children in these classes. 
Formal staff development and parent training sessions took place monthly and 
were led by various bilingual professionals from school districts, the local uni- 
versity, and the state educational agency. The researcher was on-site two days 
per week to provide informal follow-up for students, teachers, and families. This 
type of research involves continuous compiling, monitoring, analyzing, summa- 
rizing, and interpreting of the data. The observations sought to document the 
effects of the staff development and parental involvement The data were written, 
analyzed, and interpreted throughout the study. 



Having established her world view, the researcher is called upon to transform 
her ways of knowing into signs and symbols which are meaningful 10 others. If 
phenomena are viewed as qualitative, complex, and holistic, they must be repre- 
sented by methods which are complimentary to this way of knowing. These data 
were analyzed in a critical ethnography which tells the story of the changes 
which took place at this one elementary school. The ethnography is divided into 
five symbolic school days throughout the school year. Heath (1983) posits that 
"doin' ethnography" calls upon exactly such capacities, namely, the skill and 
judgment that enables all human beings to see examples as representative, to 
recognize general ideas in concrete, palatable form, in perceived objects and 
events, in remembered or envisaged scenes (Berthoff, 1990, p. 13). For example 
in the ethnography which accompanied this project, the on-going story of the in- 
teraction between the teacher, Carolina, and her students is presented to demon- 
strate how theory and practice are in ^continuous process of construction and re- 
construction. Carolina, who has been reading Freire since the early 1970s, 
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knows that she knows, which is what Frcire meant when he used the word, 
conscientization. In Carolina's room, knowledge is never transmitted, it is al- 
ways generated. In this room, each child is a part of the empowerment process 
by sharing, listening, reading, and writing. Each child takes risks and learns 
from the process! Each child interacts and generates. Each child has unlimited 
potential to move through the zone of proximal development because of the in- 
teraction with Carolina and with their peers. This is emancipatory literacy. 

Ethnographic research allows for self-correction during the course of the in- 
quiry, in that questions posed at the outset are changed as the inquiry unfolds, 
and topics that seemed essential at the outset are replaced as new topics emerge 
(Hymes, 1982). The validity of this observation was apparent throughout the 
data collection process. Initially, the focus was on second language acquisition, 
cooperative learning, staff development and parent training. Within the first few 
weeks of this project, the focus changed to the interaction and transformation 
which followed the trainings. The participants shifted the focus to questions 
which related to self and social transformation in bilingual education. 

The following short excerpt from the ethnography is provided as an example 
of the data analysis. In this enthographic passage the transformation of Beatriz 
(and the Bilingual program) could never have happened without the daily interac- 
tion with Carolina, who shared her "ways of knowing" with her students and the 
entire community. 

A Monday in September 

"Come see our bilingual reading texts which the state mandated that we or- 
der," she said as she proudly showed me the stack of beautiful, state-of-the-art 
Spanish reading texts gathering dust in a hidden corner of the book shelf. These 
were books that I knew; I had read almost every story in the entire kindergarten 
through sixth grade series. At another time and in another place, I had fought 
hard for the purchase of these texts, and I had seen the students and teachers grow 
to love the stories as much as I did. 

"They can make us order them, but they can't make us use them," she said 
with a wink of the eye. It was at this moment that I decided what I would do for 
my research project. But that was early in September, and much has changed 
since then. 

Alamo has been known as the bilingual school in the district. I could never 
understand why they called this little school the bilingual school. What was 
bilingual about it? The teachers had bilingual certificates, but they taught and 
spoke only in English. The materials were all in English. The curriculum was 
exactly the same for the English-only students and the Spanish-dominant stu- 
dents. Eighty-eight percent of the first-graders are non-native speakers of 
English; thirty-seven per cent of the K-5 students are classified as such. Quick- 
exit programs reduce the numbers of students to be served rapidly. It reminded 
me of Kcnji Hakuta's question (1990, p. 2): What is bilingual about bilingual 
education? I knew that I would never have called this a bilingual program. 

At Alamo School children were given English at the expense of their educa- 
tion. All content was taught in English although the children did not understand 
it. After a few years the children succeeded in speaking English, 
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but by then they were well behind their English-only peers hi content knowledge 
and literacy. They were taught to assimilate, not to acculturate. The concept of 
the melting pot was held in high esteem: the language and the culture of the 
Mexican children had no value. The sooner the children spoke in English, the 
better. There was no cultural pride, only bicultural ambivalence: shame of the 
first language and anger towards the second. Even the little kindergarten children 
felt shame for speaking Spanish. They soon learned to say, "I speak English." 

There had been no parent advisory committee for the families of these 
Spanish-dominant children. Parents have felt excluded from the educational pro- 
cess of their children. The children were seen as little vessels which needed to be 
filled with English and majority culture values. Alamo was a perfect example of 
Anglo-conformity orientation (Cummins, 1989). This bilingual program was 
bilingual in name only. It had been created, begrudgingly, to satisfy the state 
educational agency. 

As I stood in the school corridor, I was suddenly jerked back to reality as I 
heard Beatriz calling my name. She is frustrated, confused, and overwhelmed. 
We know each other and like each other; she knows that she can be honest with 
me, even if we disagree on some fundamental philosophical principles. You 
have already met Beatriz; she is the bilingual teacher who winked and left the 
Spanish reading books untouched on the shelf. 

"How are we going to teach these kids in Spanish this year, Joan? Do we 
have to teach everything twice? What is Renee going to do? She doesn't speak 
Spanish. And, we don't even know the other new teacher, Carolina. What are 
we going to do? All my materials are ir English." Beatriz was intense, and dis- 
couraged. But, for me, it was a great Monday in September because in the last 
year, Beatriz had never asked me these kinds of questions. And, the types of 
questions we ask, will determine the answers we get. 

Beatriz and I went into her room and sat in two of the little desks in front of 
the chalk board. 

"How will we do this?" she asked me. 

"What do the kids need?" I asked her. 

"That's what I don't know," she groaned. 

"Okay, then, let's just talk about one student. Are there any of these stu- 
dents that you know very well? Let's just talk about what might be best for that 
one student," I replied. 

Beatriz grabbed a folder of one of the little children. I looked at the name: 
Evangelina. Beatriz indicated that this child's language proficiency and culture 
were similar to that of her other students. I took Evangelina's folder and asked 
Beatriz to make two columns on the chalk board: one for the first language 
(Spanish) and the other for the second language (English); I began to study the 
contents of the folder. 

"Does Evangelina have more oral Spanish or more oral English?" I asked 
Beatriz. 

"She only speaks Spanish." 

"Okay, put a check under Spanish," I responded. "She needs to read in a 
language -vhich she knows." Beatriz nods her head in agreement. On the chalk 
board, B atriz places a check by reading in the Spanish column. 

"Now, what about social studies? Can she learn the content in English?" I 
asked Beatriz. 
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"No," she answers. 

"Does she need to know the content? I asked. 
"Yes," she answers. 

"Put a check by social studies under the column labeled, Spanish," I said. 
"What about science? Can she learn those concepts in English? Is it hands- 
on, discovery, experiential learning?" 
"No." 

Another check goes under the first language column. 

"Okay, now, what about math? The contents of the folder indicate that she 
learned her number concepts last year in English with Mary Rose. Are her math 
concepts stronger in English or Spanish?" I asked. 

"English." Beatriz responded and immediately put the first check under the 
English column. 

"Does the school provide music, PE, and art?" I asked. 

"Yes, all three/' Beatriz responded and automatically went and put more 
checks under the second language column. 
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"Now, we know that Evangelina needs reading, language arts, social science, 
and science in Spanish. And, she needs math, music, PE, and art in English. 
And, she needs one good hour of oral English development every day. Are any 
of your other students dominant in English?" 

"None." 

"Are their needs all very similar to those of Evangelina?" 1 ask. 
"Yes," she replied. 

"Now, we know what the students need," I said. 
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During this intense interchange, I was aware of Beatriz's agony and also 
aware that I must not show her how much I valued this dialectical process. 
From my point of view, we were trying to reason correctly and to critically look 
at the needs of this students. The fact that we had previously approached this 
from different philosophical path was not a problem. We were now trying to 
learn from opposite views. We were questioning previously-held assumptions 
which were reflected in the practices of this school. This dialogic process was to 
become the most valuable part of the process for all of us during the year. 

"But, what about the other two first grades? What will happen in those 
classes? Renee can't even "Teak Spanish. How will she do this?" Beatrix asked. 
There was tension in her voice. The questions continued to pour out of her. 
How? How? How? Beatriz's frustration mounted. My spirits soared. After 
one year, we were finally asking the right questions. 

"Can Carolina teach the content in Spanish?" I asked. 

"Yes." 

"Can Renee teach Math and oral English?" I asked 
"Yes," she responded. 

"What about a team-teaching model?" I wondered. "What does Carolina do 
best?" I asked. 

"She says that she likes reading and language arts best, and I like social 
studies and science best," Bcatriz says. 

"Sounds like you have everything you need," I said. 

After this discussion, Beatriz immediately went to work to arrange a meet- 
ing of the first grade teachers, the principal, and the director from the district of- 
fice. The purpose was to talk about the implementation of a team-teaching 
bilingual first grade program. I was invited, but made some excuse that I could- 
n't attend. Ownership was vital to this fragile concept. Within days, the pro- 
gram had been implemented. It didn't require a state mandate, nor a curriculum 
writing process, nor a penny extra. This significant change came about because 
those in the school community talked to each oth it and were not afraid to ask a 
fundamental question: What do our students need and how can we provide it? 

The Framework for Intervention 

The data reflect the emergence of Cummins* Framework for Intervention 
(1989; p. 59) . OPS we're changing to PROPS (Skutnabb-Kangas, 1986). On 
a continuum of change, subtractivc was moving towards additive; exclusionary 
to inclusionary; transmission to transactive knowledge; legitimization towards 
advocacy. Not all the words in the data were the exact words of Cummins', but 
the concepts were the same. The staff development had triggered a process of in- 
teraction which was transforming the teachers and students. The teachers were 
becoming empowered through their interactions within their context; teachers 
were m jdiating their environment (Frcirc & Maccdo, 1987). The Framework for 
Intervention of Cummins and the OPS /PROPS framework of Skutnabb-Kangas 
have been joined in order to encompass the knowledge generation of this project. 
(Sec FIGURE 1.) In answer to the original question of this study: What can we 
do to raise the achievement and self-concept of our bilingual students? One way 
for districts to affect meaningful and positive change is to follow the guidelines 
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provided by Cummins and Skutnabb-Kangas theoretical frameworks which have 
been joined in Figure 1. . 

In the Framework for Intervention, Cummins (1989) posits that educational 
equity for language minority students will become a reality only when educators 
and families acknowledge the subtle (and, not so subtle) forms of discrimination 
which exist in society and which are reflected in the schools. Overt racism of 
the past has become covert institutionalized racism of today, and, it is this pro- 
cess of subjugation which prevents language minority students from succeeding 
at the same level as their English-only peers. This institutionalized racism is re- 
flected daily in the interactions of Students and teachers. Educators need to ac- 
knowledge such racism and see bilingual education in a broader framework of 
anti-racist education (Cummins, 1989). 

The intervention framework portrays a process of change from an Anglo- 
conformity orientation to an inter-cultural orientation. Cummins' theoretical 
framework posits that this change process takes place simultaneously on four 
different fronts: (a) the cultural and linguistic incorporation needs to move from 
subtractive to additive; (b) the community participation needs to shift from ex- 
clusionary to collaborative; (c) the pedagogy must change from transmission to 
interactive and experiential; and (d) assessment of the program abandons a 
legitimization-orientation and moves towards an advocacy -orientation. The stu- 
dents empower themselves within a more critical and supportive framework. 

Throughout the process, the data reveal that staff development per sc, was 
having a very limited effect; however, it was obvious that the siaif u velopment 
triggered interaction, and the interaction led to transformation. The transforma- 
tion which took place was the Framework for Intervention. 



Conclusions 



It can be conclu Jed that Alamo Elementary reflects a shift from assimilation 
to acculturation; from an ethnocentric approach to a pluralistic approach; from 
bicultural ambivalence to cultural pride; from the melting pot to mosaic. The 
data indicate that the changes did not happen in a linear and isolated manner as 
unexpected paths developed from the interaction. 

The data indicate that bilingual education needs to be viewed from the 
broader perspective of critical pedagogy. The conclusions of this research project 
go well beyond the confines of second language acquisition and cooperative 
learning. In this context, students were better served because the school com- 
munity created an anti-racist and critical approach to education. The school 
community followed the guidelines established by the Cummins' Framework for 
Intervention and the Skutnabb-Kangas OPS/PROPS Framework. 

During the course of the data collection, several findings were completely 
unexpected. The first ancillary finding was that several monolingual English 
staff members were particularly effective because they were not afraid to chal- 
lenge their long-held assumptions, and they were not afraid of change. They be- 
came actively involved in changing the status quo so that bilingual students 
could be served in their primary language. The second ancillary finding was that 
the team-teaching model, which was not planned for in the original cthodology, 
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grew naturally from the context The data indicate that the teachers consistently 
felt that they could change their environment 

Recommendations 

The recommendations from this study are that more research needs to be 
conducted (a) to conceptualize and articulate the relationship between bilingual 
education and critical pedagogy; (b) to articulate the criteria which are part of be- 
ing an effective bilingual administrator; (c) to find ways to more effectively in- 
clude all teachers (monolingual and bilingual) within bilingual education; (c) to 
articulate specific ways that districts can implement Cummins 1 and Skutnabb- 
Kangas' shared framework. 

Update: December 1993 

After this research project, the school was closed, and the children and teach- 
ers were scattered to various schools sites within the district. Many of these 
schools provided no bilingual support. Since that time, the principal, has con- 
tinued to exert strong leadership in the district and k gradually pulling the teach- 
ers, the students, and the families into her new school community. Beatriz has 
recently been nominated as the Outstanding Teacher in her school. Carolina 
was placed in a school where the principal feels that a teacher's worth is reflected 
in her ability to fill out all the forms correctly and turn them in on time - never 
Carolina's strong suit. The last time I spoke with her, she told me she wanted 
to write. This is a story that needs to be told. 

Some of the citations in the Review of Literature have been updated to in- 
clude more recent voices which support the original concepts. 



Those taking part in the presentation during the NABE Conference were: 
Dr. Joan Wink, California State University, Stanislaus 
Dr. Herman S. Garcfa, New Mexico State University, Las Cruces 
Rose Mary Neshyba, Principal, Bryan, Texas 
Carmen Montalvo, Bilingual Teacher, Bryan, Texas 
Renee Richards, ESL Teacher, Bryan, Texas 
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EFFECTIVE BILINGUAL AND ESL TEACHERS: 
CHARACTERISTICS AND THE ORAL LANGUAGE 
PROFICIENCY 
LEVELS OF THEIR STUDENTS 

Lilliani M- Malave 
ABSTRACT 

This paper presents a study that examined the characteristics 
of early childhood teachers of limited English proficient (LEP) 
students and the oral language proficiency of students who partici- 
pated in the classrooms of identified effective bilingual and 
English as a second language (ESL) teachers. It surveyed parents, 
teachers and administrators to identify effective instruction char- 
acteristics of bilingual and ESL teachers of kindergarten, first and 
second grade LEP children. In addition, it determined the English 
and Spanish oral language proficiency, levels of the students in re- 
lation to their participation in effective or very effective class- 
rooms District wide data were collected about the characteristics 
of effective bilingual and ESL teachers. Oral language proficiency 
data were collected from twelve classrooms with K-2 LEP students 
of six schools in a Western New York urban school district. The 
results indicate the while the students made statistically signifi- 
cant gains in the two languages, there were no statistically signif- 
icant gains associated with participation in very effective vs effec- 
tive classrooms. 



Introduction 

The purpose of this study was to determine effecuve instruction characteris- 
tics of bilingual and ESL teachers and the level of oral language proficiency of 
limited-English proficient students participating in the bilingual and ESL class- 
rooms of selected effective teachers. Specifically, the study surveyed parents, 
teachers and administrators to determine what were the perceived effective instruc- 
tion characteristics of K-12 teachers of LEP students. In addition, the study 
identified effective teachers through nominations and classified them as effecuve 
or very effective to examine the oral language proficiency level of their students. 
Two research questions were stated. 



Rqs fflrch Questions 

1) According to parents, teachers, and administrators; what are the effec- 
tive instruction characteristics of bilingual and ESL teachers of LEP 
students ? 

2) Is there a significant difference between the oral language perfor- 
mance of LEP students participating in effective classrooms and the 
performance of those participating in very effective classrooms? 
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Review of th e Literature 

During the last two decades much emphasis has been placed in the study of 
effective schools. Research in bilingual, ESL and early childhood education re- 
flects the evolution of recent findings in the field of effective classroom in- 
struction. The conceptualizations of many studies in effective bilingual- early 
childhood instruction include frameworks established in the respective fields of 
second language acquisition, .^orly childhood and effective schools. The literature 
has demonstrated that effective bilingual and ESL instruction shared many of the 
characteristics of effective instruction but that at the same time there are charac- 
teristics unique to bilingual and ESL instruction (Borich, 1979; Tikunoff, Ward, 
Lash, Dunbar, & Rounds, 1980). Troisi (1983) cites characteristics of effective 
teachers related to instruction in bilingual and ESL settings: personal, context 
related, process oriented, and product specific. Brisk et al. ( 1990) states that effec- 
tive bilingual teachers: demonstrate a strong sense of commitment and advocacy, 
do work that goes beyond teaching, care about their students, have a good under- 
standing of the students background, have high expectations, and focus instruc- 
tion on learning and on learning a second language. Soto (1990) states that ESL 
teachers at the elementary level possess collective knowledge and skills or intu- 
ition Additional characteristics of successful bilingual teachers include: using 
the native language to mediate instruction, creating an environment where stu- 
dents have social contact with native speakers of the other language, using the 
native language and other transmittals of the native culture, demonstrating high 
quality of the instructional language, and enriching the nature of the linguistic 
material from which the child construes English (Fillmore, 1991; Tikunoff et 
al., 1980; Olesini, 1971; Plante, 1976; Mace-Matluck, 1990). Pease-Alvarez, 
Garcfa, & Espinosa (1991) focuses on the characteristics of effective bilingual 
early childhood teachers. He states that these teachers: are bilingual-biliterate in 
the two languages of the child; upgrade their skills continually and serve as men- 
tors to other teachers; are responsive to changes and new developments; use prac- 
tices that reflect the culture and language of the child; use a holistic approach to 
teaching; encourage cooperation among students; establish trusting and caring re- 
lationships in the classrooms; share a commitment to bilingualism, biliteracy, 
and cultural integration. 

Brcdckamp (1989) discusses integrated components of developmentally ap- 
propriate practices for early childhood. The discussion includes: the use of a cur- 
riculum that integrates content learning through projects, learning centers, play- 
ful activities, and that reflects the interests of students; an environment for chil- 
dren to learn through active involvement with each other, adults and older chil- 
dren; a classroom that promotes cooperation among children; settings that pro- 
vide concrete learning materials; adults who promote pro-social behavior, indus- 
try and independence by providing stimulating and motivating experiences; a 
view of parents as educational partners; ability to assess progress through obser- 
vations and recorded behaviors; availability of classroom space with an adult ra- 
tio regulated; and personnel appropriately trained to work with young children. 

The study presented in this paper examines to the extent that the characteris- 
tics cited in the literature are reflected in the selection of effective bilingual and 
ESL teachers. It also investigates the oral language performance of limited- 
English proficient students who participated in selected effective classrooms. 
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Methodology 

Instruments and Procedures . .. , . 

For the first part of the study a questionnaire (see Appendix A) was devel- 
oped to investigate the characteristics of effective teachers of limited-English pro- 
ficient students. It included three questions used for this study: 1) What is an ef- 
fective teacher?, 2) Which are the particular characteristics that effective bilingual 
and/or ESL teachers have?, and 3) Can you identify no more than five very effec- 
tive k-2 bilingual and/or ESL teachers in your school? (A fourth quesuon for an- 
other study was also included.) Thirty-two questionnaires were administered to 
four groups- 1) eight parents who visited the schools during the two months the 
data were collected, 2) eight bilingual teachers, 3) eight administrators responsi- 
ble for ESL and bilingual programs, and 4) eight ESL teachers. 

The Language Assessment Scale (LAS), an instrument approved by the NY. 
State Education Department to identify the oral language proficiency of LfcP 
children, was used to determine the oral language proficiency scores of the stu- 
dents participating in K-2 classrooms where bilingual and ESL teachers had been 
nominated as effective. 

Sample , „ . 

To identify the sample population it became necessary to follow several 
steps. First, the pre and post-test scores on the LAS of all the K-2 children in 
bilingual or ESL programs in the district were identified. The scores of 487 stu- 
dents in 28 self contained classrooms (with 25 bilingual teaches or tutors and 15 
ESL teachers) were collected (see Appendix B). Second, since the majority of the 
students received services from both bilingual and ESL teachers, all the groups 
(except one) who were serviced only by tutors or one ESL or one bilingual 
teacher were excluded from the study. Third, since there were no pre-test scores 
for kindergarten and in addition, some kindergarten groups had no ESL teachers, 
students in kindergarten were also eliminated for the second part of the study 
Fourth the groups in which the ESL or bilingual teachers were not nominated 
as effective; i.e., received zero nominations, were eliminated. This process re- 
sulted in the selection of six schools to participate in the second part of the 
study In these six schools all the LEP students had been pre and post-tested 
with the English LAS and all were participating in classes with ESL and bilin- 
gual teachers nominated as effective (See Table 1). 
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The ^six schools used in the second part of the study included twelve 
c^ssrooms (6 first and 6 second grades), 11 bilingual and 10 ESL teachers, and 
kS. u v tude , nts - Slnce a » but one of the groups received instruction from 
both a bilingual and an ESL teacher (to have enough second graders one group 
with only an ESL teacher was included), the groups were ranked according to the 
number of nominations that the ESL/bilingual team received in the question- 
naires. Two categories of effective teachers were also created: effective (4 nomi- 
nations or less for the team) and very effective (7 to 10 nominations). Two 
teams of second grade teachers and their students were not used for the purpose of 
determining the relationship between these two categories and the language pro- 
ficiency of die children. The two teams eliminated were nominated five times and 
therefore were considered a midpoint category and could not be placed in either 
group, effective or very effective (see Table 2). 
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The results were organized to answer the two research questions. The first 
question addresses the characteristics of effective bilingual and ESL teachers. 
The questionnaire generated information related to the characteristics of effective 
teachers in general, and of effective bilingual and ESL teachers in particular. 
There were two type of responses: professional and personal characteristics. 
Table 3 illustrates that overall on the professional indicator the respondents an- 
swered that an effective teacher must be aware of techniques and strategies of 
teaching (37.5%). On the personal indicators the respondents emphasized caring 
about the students (18.75%). The administrators and the bilingual teachers felt 
that an effective teacher must be aware (50%) and consider (37.5%) the needs of 
the students, while the parents emphasized knowledge of both languages and mo- 
tivation (25%).There was more consensus on the perceptions of the ESL teachers 
than in the perceptions of the other respondents. ESL teachers reflected the re- 
sults of the overall responses: knowledge of correct strategies (75%) in the pro- 
fessional indicators, and caring about the students (62.5%) in the personal indi- 
cator. Administrators indicated that both to be organized (25%) and to care (25%) 
are important personal characteristics. In addition bilingual teachers also men- 
tioned personal characteristics such as to be sensitive, loving, dedicated, patient, 
gentle, kind, compassionate, and organized. Parents, like bilingual teachers, 
added to the personal characteristics to be organized and patient. They also in- 
cluded to have good manners and a good personality, to be aware of the students 
emotional needs, and to be helpful. 

The questionnaire also provided information about the particular characteris- 
tics of effective bilingual or ESL teachers. The overall responses on the profes- 
sional indicator show that awareness of the students cultural background (53.1%) 
and understanding the children (18.8) were the most frequent responses. When the 
four groups of respondents were considered individually they also reflected a con- 
cern for the cultural background of the students (administrators, 50%; bilingual 
teachers, 50%; ESL teachers, 75%; parents, 37.5%). In addition, the parents and 
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the bilingual teachers added language as an important characteristics. On the per- 
sonal characteristics the overall answers dealt with understanding the children 
(18.8), with the ESL teachers also reflecting this particular perception (50%). On 
the personal characteristics the administrators expressed dedication and determina- 
tion ( 25%), while bilingual teachers and parents provided 14 different answers. 
The bilingual teachers, just as the ESL teachers, mentioned understanding the 
children, and as the parents, they mentioned to be responsible. While bilingual 
teachers added that effective bilingual and ESL teachers must be respectful, par- 
ents added the they must: have good manners and communication skills; be po- 
lite, organized, patient and gentle; and like teaching. 

The second research question explores the relationship between nomination 
as effective bilingual and ESL teachers and the oral language proficiency of the 
limited-English proficient students. To answer this question the oral language 
proficiency pre and post test ( LAS) scores of all the first and second grade LEP 
in six schools were collected. There were 267 students, 11 bilingual teachers and 
10 ESL teachers. Eleven teams of a bilingual and ESL teacher and a one ESL 
teacher team were ranked according to the number of nominations they received 
on the questionnaire. The ranking ranges from 1 to 10 nominations. Two cate- 
gories of effective and very effective teachers were established. Teams with four 
or less nominations were classified as effective and those with seven or more 
were classified as very effective. Two teams with five nominations each were not 
included to establish a clear distinction between the two categories, assuming 
that a score of five or six represented a midpoint category (see Table 2). 

Table 3 
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Table four illustrates the t-test conducted to determine if there was a statisti- 
cally significant relationship between gains in the pre and post-test scores of 
each group and the number of nominations teachers received in each group, VE 
and E. The gains for the groups with very effective (VE) teams of teachers were 
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found to be significant at pcOl. The gain for the groups with the effective (E) 
teams of teachers was significant at lower level, p<02. A Spearman correlation 
analysis between the number of nominations compared to the total gains of each 
class was conducted and a moderate positive correlation of .68 was found. 
However, since group VE had more students than group E, 133 vs 101, further 
analysis was required to explore the effect of the difference in sample size. A 
Spearman rho was calculated using the mean gains for each group, rather than 
raw scores, and the number of nominations for the teams. A very low correlation 
coefficient of .25 was found. To determine how different the groups were, a t- 
test for related groups was conducted using mean gains rather than the total 
gains. No significant difference was found between the means of both groups, 
VE and E (t=L66, p< .05). Using an analysis of variance, ANOVA, no signifi- 
cance difference between the two groups (F(l,S>.2o\ p<.05). An F-test was cal- 
culated and the value obtained ( F=1.87, df=4/4) was not equal to or greater than 
the table F values. It seems that there was no significant difference between 
mean gains of groups VE and E. 
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The data in Table 5 illustrate that in each grade the group of students (teams 
N/EI and O/EJ) who scored lower(51.66 and 5 1.38) in the pre-test had higher 
mean gains (19.90 and 18.05) in the post test The students (teams M/EI and 
P/EJ) who scored more in the pre-test (57.33 and 69.46) had fewer mean gains 
(12.67 and 12.46). Graph 4 illustrates a comparison of the pre-test mean and the 
mean gam. For example, the team (Y/EO) with the largest number of nomina- 
tions (10) and the second highest pre-test mean(68.16) have the smallest mean 
gam (10.16). A Spearman rho correlation analysis was conducted to determine 
the relationship between the mean gain and the pre-test scores. A correlation co- 
efficient of -.95 was found, indicating a strong negative relationship. As the 
mean pre-test LAS scores went up, the mean gain scores went down, (see Graph 
4). Another set of results that support this negative relationship are illustrated 
in the analysis of the mean gains when the schools are categorized by low or 
high LAS pre-test mean scores. 
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Table 6 illustrates the schools categorized by those in which the mean of the pre- 
test scores were less than 55 and those in which the means were more than 55. 
There were the same number of schools (6) and the same number of grades (3 
first and 3 second) in each group. A related group t-test was calculated on the dif- 
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ference between matched pairs of means of the pre-test scores . There was a sta- 
tistically significant difference between the two groups of schools, t(3)=xzu, p 
< .01. 
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Another clement considered was the comparison of mean grade scores across 
wade levels. Graph 1 illustrates that grade one students received higher mean 
gain scores in every school but one (DD). T-tests(see Table 7) inA^ted tha t berth 
first and second grades made significant gains U(5)=6.63, p<.01 and t(5)-6.bC, 
p< 01 respectively). A Spearman rho analysis did not show a significant rela- 
tionship between the number of nominations the teachers received and the mean 
gains for the grades. Spearman rho of .o4 and .02 for first and second grade re- 
spectively were calculated. Graphs 2 and 3 illustrate comparisons of the mean 
gains per grade in relation to the number of nominations the team of effective 
teachers received. Since LEP first graders are generally expected to score lower 
than LEP second graders, the results concur with previous results that indicate 
that the lower the scores in the LAS the students receive, the higher the mean 
gains they will obtained. 
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Discussion 



Findings 

The findings of the first research question indicate that overall the respon- 
dents identify that an effective teacher must be aware of instructional techniques 
and strategies, have knowledge of the needs of the students, and must be moti- 
vated. Parents felt that an effective teacher must know English and the native 
language of the students, The findings indicate that the most uniflUfi professional 
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characteristics of an effective bilingual or ESL teacher are to have knowledge of 
the students culture and to speak English and the native language of the stu- 
dents. For both teacher categories, effective and effective bilingual and ESL, car- 
ing and understanding the children were the most important characteristics. 

The findings of the second research question indicate that the students at- 
tained significant gains in English oral language performance. Statistically sig- 
nificant correlations were found between the number of nominations and the per- 
formance of the students. The more nominations received the stronger the corre- 
lation. However, no statistically significant difference was found between the 
performance of students participating in effective classrooms when compared 
with students that were participating in very effective classrooms. 

The following example presents a possible explanation for the lack of differ- 
ences between the students participating effective and very effective nominated 
classrooms. Table 5 illustrates four teams of teachers from the same school (see 
Appendix B) and the oral language performance of the students. Each team in- 
cluded the same ESL teacher but different bilingual teachers. The ESL teacher of 
each team was nominated as very effective however, only one of the bilingual 
teachers in each team was nominated as very effective. M, a first grade bilingual 
teacher, received 3 nominations and EI, an ESL teacher, received 4, for a total of 
7 nominations. Their group's mean gain was 12.67. However, another first grade 
bilingual teacher, N, received 0 nominations but since EI had 4, their total was 
4. Their group's mean gain was 19.90. For second grade, bilingual teacher P had 
1 nomination and EJ, an ESL teacher, also had one nomination, for a total of 2. 
Their students' mean gain was 12.46. EJ's other team member, O, had no nomi- 
nations. Their students* mean gain was 18.05. In both cases, the students with 
the team of teachers with fewer nominations had higher mean gains than those 
with teacher teams with more nominations and vice versa. 

The results indicate that there was a negative significant correlation between 
the pre-test scores and the mean gains. However, the results also concur with 
the previous findings that in both grades the students made significant gains. It 
was then speculated that it is possible that the LAS does not measure gains as 
well for the students at the upper levels as it does for the students of lower level 
of language proficiency. It is also possible that the students at the lower levels 
are increasing their scores faster because ESL and bilingual instruction is geared 
toward their needs at the expense of the more advanced level LEP students. The 
possibility o* a language proficiency plateau must be considered. Student can be 
reaching a language proficiency level difficult to surpass. As students language 
proficiency increases measurable gains arc more difficult to achieve. 

Conclusions and In^ilif g|ion 

Many of the effective characteristics cited in literature were not identified by 
the respondents, although those identified were indeed cited in the literature. For 
the bilingual and ESL teachers, many of the characteristics cited in the literature 
were not identified. For example, the use of developmental ly and culturally ap- 
propriate curriculum, materials and techniques were not mentioned. Nor were the 
use of cultural carriers like stories to transmit cultural information or the use of 
instructional practices congruent with the cultural background of language mi- 
nority students (Tikunoff, ct al., 1980). No respondent mentioned any of the ap- 
propriate instructional practices cited in the literature of young children. No 
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group of respondent addressed issues such as knowledge of developmental^ ap- 
propriate curriculum and practices; use of age appropriate material, knowledge of 
developmental progress of young children; ability to create an environment that 
encourages active exploration and interaction with others; ability to created stu- 
dent centered learning activities and communication opportunities; ability to re- 
late to the parents and home; knowledge of assessment of young children s 
progress; is qualified to provide guidance of social-emotional development; and 
has knowledge of motivation practices for young children (Pease-Alvarez et al., 
1991; Bredekamp, 1989; Spodek, 1985). 

This study supports the findings of a previous study which concluded that 
the effective instruction characteristics recognized by those who are directly in- 
volved in the implementation of early childhood bilingual and ESL programs do 
not in general reflect an extensive representation of the literature in effecUve 
schools early childhood or effective bilingual instruction (Malave, 1992). 
However, the few characteristics identified have been frequently cited in the liter- 
ature Diaz (1985) cites teaching techniques, Brisk et al. (1990) states that good 
teachers care about their students, Milk (1985; 1990), Oster (1989) and Vazquez 
(1989) refer to the importance of teachers to be sensitive to the students needs 
and Watson, Northcutt & Rydell (1989) discuss organization when they refer to 
planning instruction. The need to be culturally sensitive has been established by 
authors such as Saville-Troike (1978), Kendall (I98.)and Tikunoff (1981). 

Future research needs to examine to the extent to which teachers do exhibit 
unique effective instruction characteristics impact on the educational performance 
of limited-English proficient students. There is also a need to investigate what 
are the unique characteristics of early childhood bilingual and ESL teachers and to 
what extent these translate into effective instruction which impacts the perfor- 
mance of students. 

The results of this investigation also support the Finding that LLP students 
gained mean score points in the oral part of the LAS. In addition, it illustrates 
that there was a positive relationship between the number of nominations that 
the effective bilingual and ESL teachers received and the mean gains of the stu- 
dents. However, no statf tically significant difference was found between the oral 
language performance oi students in classrooms of teachers categorized as effec- 
tive vs the students in the classrooms of teachers categorized as very effective. 

To explain the above findings several issues were examined. l)It was specu- 
lated that since all the teachers were nominated as effective and the students in 
both groups attained significant gains, the important factor was to be in an effec- 
tive classroom regardless if the teachers received many or just a few nomina- 
tions 2) It was considered that the process used to select the teachers resulted in 
the nominations of teachers "perceived as effective" rather than of teachers with 
actual measurable degrees of effectiveness". 3) It was speculated that differences 
in the degrees of effectiveness of teachers* performance are reflected more in areas 
other than in English oral language. 4) It was also contemplated that ESL teach- 
ers could influence more ESL acquisition since the bilingual teacher could im- 
pact more other content areas. 5) It was considered that the nomination process 
does not result in the selection of effective teachers that actually impact their 
students differendy from non-nominated teachers, and 6) It was realized that the 
categories of effective and very effective teachers could be artificial in relation to 
measuring the achievement level of the students* oral language performance. 
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A specific example was used to reinforce the issue of the selection of effec- 
tive teachers in relation to "perceived" rather than actual "degrees of measurable 
effectiveness performance" as determined by the oral language mean gains of the 
students. The illustration brought to light other issues: 1) Does the LAS mea- 
sure the mean gains of advanced ESL students as accurately as it measures the 
mean gains of beginning level students? In other words, does this instrument 
measure gains related to the basic communication skills often emphasized in be- 
ginning ESL classes rather than the cognitive and academic skills necessary for 
content area activities? 2) Are teachers emphasizing instruction for lower level 
students at the expense of upper level students? 3) Are teachers emphasizing ba- 
sic communication skills at the expense of cognitive and academic language 
skills related to advanced ESL test questions? 

The findings also demonstrate that there was a strong negative relationship 
between pre-tcsts scores and mean gains. The lower the initial scores of the stu- 
dents were, the higher their mean gains resulted. Even when schools were cate- 
gorized using their low or high initial scores the results were consistent. There 
were statistically significant differences between the schools with lov and 
those with high mean scores. When the scores were analyzed by grades, while 
both first and second grade achieved significant gains, grade one obtained higher 
mean gains. This finding seems consistent with the above finding that a low ini- 
tial score correlates negatively with high mean gains. LEP first graders generally 
score lower in language tests than second graders. Therefore, it is consistent with 
the prior findings that the smaller the pre-test score the larger the gain. Future 
studies need to control for this factor to examine the impact that other variables 
such as effectiveness have on language acquisition. 

Further research is necked to explain the relationship between leaning a sec- 
ond language and factors sue*; «~ the ones discussed in this study. Among the 
ones discussed are: the relation between second language acquisition and teacher's 
characteristics; the possible effect of a language proficiency plateau; the impact 
of the initial level of language proficiency on language performance; the validity 
of language assessment instruments to measure different levels of ESL ; the 
identification process of effective teachers and the relation of their characteristics 
to the language performance of the students. 
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Appendix A 



Questionnaire 



Name: (optional) 

Position: 

1 . What is an effective teacher? 



2, Which are the particular characteristics that every effective B iiingual or 
teacher should have? 



3 . Are these the same characteristics the Department of Education consider 
evaluate teachers? 



4 . Can you identify no more than five very effective Bilingual and/or ESL 
teachers in your school from grades K to 2nd? 

(Note) You can name teachers who worked under your supervision last year 
and no longer work with you. 



Bilingual 



ESL 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
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Appendix B 
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